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AT LAST— the popular Travel Books of the day at $1 | 
McBride Dollar Travel Books 


book on this list that will point the way. These books are not only full 
of practical help and suggestion but, in the romance of their subjects, 
are as entertaining as fiction. Here is a chance to know your own 
world at a trifling cost. 


cover the important countries abroad and our own places of romance 
at home. From the most popular travel books on the lists of all pub- 
lishers have been chosen. these notable volumes. Whether you are 
planning a trip abroad or expect to tour your own country there is a 


WELL KNOWN AUTHORS 


These carefully chosen travel books are by authors whose 
names guarantee the interest of their subjects. Many of 


them are in the best selling class: Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
D. H. Lawrence, Hilaire Belloc, Herbert Adams Gibbons, 
Frank Schoonmaker, Carveth Wells, and H. V. Morton, to 


mention only a few. 


HANDSOME IN APPEARANCE 

Full library size, 51% by 814 inches. 
handsomely bound in cloth, gold 
stamped, printed on standard antique 
paper from the plates of the expensive 
editions, these books are worthy of a 
place in the finest library. The end 
papers carry from four to eight full 
size illustrations and often a large 


map. 


In their original edition 
these books sold at 
from $2 to $5. Now you 
may have them in this 
fine new edition printed 
from original plates at 


McBride Dollar Travel 
Bocks may be obtained 
from all booksellers but 
if more convenient to 
order direct from the 
publishers use the 
coupon below 
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Robert M. McBride & Co., 
4 West 16th Street, New York 

Please send me the McBrib—E DOLLAR 
TRAVEL Books encircled below. I enclose 
$1. plus roc postage for each volume. If 


that I may return them within five days in 
good condition and get my money back. 


| not up to my expectations it is understood 
| (Encircle the numbers of books you want) - 


1 THE CALL OF ENGLAND, by H. V. 
Morton. In the company of the most stimulat- 
ing and entertaining of companions you tour 
the British countryside. , 

2 WHEN YOU GO TO LONDON, by H. 


V. Morton. Here is achieved a calendar which 


satisfying holiday. The inevitable book for the 
visitor to the British capital. 

3 HERE’S IRELAND, by Harold Speakman. 
Around the circuit of this fascinating isle—to 
Blarney, Killarney, Dublin, Belfast; the Free 
State and Ulster. A charming picture of Ire- 
land today. 

4 FRANCE FROM SEA TO SEA, by Arthur 
Stanley Riggs. Through this book one may 
cover France from sea to sea with a writer of 
distinction and rare discrimination. 

5 COME WITH ME THROUGH FRANCE, 
by Frank Schoonmaker. An entertaining and 
interpretative guide to France which includes 
evety conceivable bit of information of use to 
the traveler. 

6 THE PARIS THAT’S NOT IN THE 
GUIDE BOOKS, by Basil Woon. It starts 
with a cocktail at the Ritz, this gay and cate- 
free whirl. A stroll up the Champs Elysées, 
luncheon at Ciro’s and the city is outs. 

7 RIVIERA TOWNS, by Herbert Adams Gib- 
bons. A mellow guide to, as well as interpreta- 
tion of, the picturesque winter playground of 
Europe. 

8 ALONG THE PYRENEES, by Paul Wil- 
stach. The work of a successful playwright and 
historian, this is not only a guide to the noble 
mountain country shared by Spain and France 
but also a dramatic historical pageant. 

9 ISLANDS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
by Paul Wilstach. A garland of islands of 
never-staling enchantment—Majorca, Corsica, 
Monte Cristo, Elba, Sicily, Malta, Rhodes, 
Cyprus, etc. The mighty drama of their history 
and their present-day charm. 


will make every day of a visit’ to London a: 


ROMANCE OF FAR PLACES 


These volumes constitute the cream of books on far places, 
paving the way for the prospective traveler and bringing the 
thrill and glamor oj foreign lands to those who stay at home. 
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SPANISH TOWNS AND PEOPLE, by 
Robert Medill McBride. Vivid pictures embrac- 
ing every important city of this, the adopted 
land of Columbus, the glamorous country of a 
storied past.. 

COME WITH ME THROUGH ITALY, 
by Frank Schoonmaker Here are the outstand- 
ing features in the history, beauty and romance 
of «this most historic and colorful country. 
PLANNING A TRIP ABROAD, by Ed- 
ward Hungerford. An indispensable guide con- 
taining all the information necessary for a trip 
abroad. 

THROUGH EUROPE ON TWO DOL- 
LARS A DAY, by Frank Schoonmaker. If 
you have dreamed of an inexpensive trip to 
Europe, here at last is your dream fulfilled. 
This book tells how it is done. 

FINDING THE WORTH WHILE IN 
EUROPE, by Albert B. Osborne. A delightful 
appraisal of the really worth while things to 
see abroad. A short cut to the best in Europe. 
TOWNS OF DESTINY, by Hilaire Belloc. 
Towns which have been marked by the stars of 
destiny. Each, rich in beauty, has played a 
telling part in the great events of history. 
BAGHDAD AND POINTS EAST, by 
Robert J. Casey. From the Mediterranean to 
Damascus; by motor caravan to Palmyra, along 
the Euphrates to Baghdad and adjacent Cities. 
A magic journey in a narrative that has the 
quality of the Arabian Nights. 

IN COLDEST AFRICA, by Carveth Wells. 
Carveth Wells is the man who has gained 
fame and fun from incredible fauna and flora 
ranging from Malaysia to Lapland. In this 
book he writes engagingly about his African 
explorations and adventures. 

THE OUT TRAIL, by Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart. Our vast Western playground, mountain 
trails, the wonders of the Painted Desert, an- 
cient pueblos and their copper-colored inhabi- 
tants, cliff dwellers, Petrified Forest, etc. 


UNDER THE SKY IN CALIFORNIA, by 


1 5 9 13 17 10 SEA AND SARDINIA, by D. H. Lawrence. Charles Francis Saunders. The California of 
2. 6 10 14 18 The unspoiled island of Sardinia is presented mountain, desert and canyon as well as the 
ie 53 7 11 15 19 in that brilliant manner that made D. H. Law- charms of the more conventional aspects of 
haere 8 12 16 20 rence one of the greatest of modern novelists. the Golden State. 
EIN GIVE at Riaie oh iota k rat: AES tol Re . 
| Address ° ° 
Robert M. McBride & Co., Publishers, 4 West 16th Street, N.Y. 


Labor Day Week-End Cruise} 


Way 


and returne 


"A Miniature Mediterranean Cruise" 
on the Superb New Motor Vessel 


VULCANIA 


Over the Labor Day Week-End—September 4th to 8th, you can 
enjoy all the luxuries, the comforts and the environment of a 
Mediterranean Cruise. Your ship will be the luxurious new Motor 
Vessel, Vulcania, of the Cosulich Line, especially transferred from 
her regular run between New York and Italian ports. 

The blue waters of the Gulf Stream, the smiling skies of Bermuda, 
jthe laughter and song of Italy in her gayest moments—all will pro- 
vide a “Mediterranean Cruise in miniature.” Never before have 
you been offered such a glorious vacation in less than four short 
days. Yet, the cost-is as low as $50.00 

A complete change of environment—you will be in Italy itself 
as soon as you board the Vulcania a few blocks from Times Square 
—a perfect climate—cool—invigorating—and the smartest crowd 
.of the year on the smartest ship afloat. 

* Call, mail coupon, or see your own travel agent 


Simmons @ours 


1344 Broadway (36th St.) New York 
Herald Sq. Bldg. Wisconsin 7-0030 
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BRITAIN'S NEW CHALLENGE FOR 
SUPREMACY IN THE HOTEL WORLD 
FEATURES 


Magnificent Ballroom accommodating |, 200, Restaurant, Grill- 

room, Garage under the Hotel, Beautiful Roof-Gardens, Ladies 

Turkish and Medical Baths, Beauty Parlours, Slimming Rooms and 

Gymnasium, Private Bathroom to every Bedroom and Central 
Heating throughout. 


TARIFF 
Single Room with Bathroom from 32/6 ($ 8.40) 
Double Room with Bathroom from 45/— ($10.80) 
DORCHESTER DANCE BAND (Under Direction of Melville Gideon) 
DORCHESTER ORCHESTRA (Under Direction of Campoli) 


She Dorchester 


PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 


OVERLOOKING HYDE PARK 


Telephone E 
Cables 2 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 


- Mayfair 8888 
. Dorchotel, London 


FRANCIS TOWLE 
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Have more days [4 
inthe ORIENT sf 


® Days of colorful living...in Japan’s cherry- 
blossom parks, on China’s “Old Man River,” atop 
Hong Kong’s Peak! The Empress fleet includes 
the largest, fastest liner on the Pacific, gives you 


YOKOHAMA 
KOBE 
NAGASAKI 


SHANGHAI 
HONG KONG 
MANILA 


more days like these. 
Via HONOLULU ...or Direct Express 
“Go Empress”... via Honolulu on the huge 
Empress of Canada or the mammoth new Empress 
of Japan, 26,000 gross tons, 39,000 displacement 
tons, 23 knots. Los Angeles and San Francisco | 
passengers connect at Honolulu. -Or, take the 
Direct Express to Yokohama, on Empress of Rus- 
sia, Empress of Asia. Both routes from Vancouver 
(trains direct to ship’s side ) and Victoria. 
Now, too, “Empress” Tourist Cabin, comfortable, 
spacious, with true Empress cuisine and service, at 2 
much lower rates. Also Third Cabin. 
Independent travel-touring round the world. 


Orient conducted tours. 


Information and reservations from your own agent or Canadian 
Pacific: New York, Chicago, Montreal and 32 other cities in United 
States and Canada. 


Ca 


nadian 
Pacitie 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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JAMES BORING'S 4 


CRUISES 


Oz cruise pro- 
gram for next win- 
ter provides the lowest 
rates ever offered for 
corresponding travel 
conditions. But I want 
to emphasize, personally, that in mak- 
ing these low rates nothing has been 
sacrificed in the way of essential com- 
forts, dignity, or security. 


The trips are not “cheapened’’—they 
are first class; quality will always 
continue the same as enjoyed by our 
ten thousand travelers in the last six 
years. These low rates are made pos- 
sible only by our intimate personal 
knowledge of the places to be visited 
and the fact that we are cruise spe- 
cialists with no other interests to in- 
crease our expenses. I wish to invite 
every reader of Travel Magazine who 
contemplates a trip to write me per- 
sonally about any travel information 
desired. 
Cordially, ‘ 


Dei eng 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Specially chartered luxurious Cunard- 
Anchor S. S. Transylvania. Sailing from 
N. Y. Jan. 26, 1932. Plan now. Visit 29 
fascinating ports and cities. Seventh 
Annual Cruise under personal direction 
of James Boring. Rates (first class only) 
$600 up, include all shore trips. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Five personally conducted cruises offering 
wide choice of rates, itineraries and sail- 
ing dates. All-inclusive fare, $1390 up. 
First class only. First cruise sails on S. S. 
President Hoover from New York Nov. 
12th. From San Francisco, Dec. 4th. Write 
today for booklets and steamer diagram. 


JAMES BORING CO. 


INCORPORATED 


642-B Fifth Avenue, New York 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
91 Forsyth Street, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ma to, ha, i, fi, hn, hi, hr, i, hn, hd, Lr, Mr, Lr, hr, hr, Ms, Mr, Mr, Mr, Mr, Mr, Mr, Mi, Mi, Md, Mi, Lr, Mr, Arr, 
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A CuHurcH IN Brittany 
Courtesy Railways of France 


FRONTISPIECE 


Sky TourING WITH A CAMERA 
By Earl Chapin May 


Tue Circus Comes To UZERCHE 
By Darwin L. Teilhet 


Tue RoMANCE oF THE FLowinc HigHWwAy 
By Louis R. Freeman 


GerRMAN YouTH TAKES TO THE ROAD 
By Anne Merriman Peck 


Tue SNAKE FARM aT Sao PAULO 
By Alice Curtis Desmond 


CuENCA—THE CITY IN THE SKY 
By Hubbard Hutchinson 
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By Ben East 
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By A. J. Villiers 
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NatTIONAL TRAVEL CLruB BULLETIN 
TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


TRAVEL is published monthly by Robert M. McBride & Company, Incorpo- 
rated. Publication office, 19th & Federal Streets, Camden, N. J. 
EDITORIAL. and general offices, 4 West Sixteenth Street, New York City; 
eps Bar House, 23-28 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4; 62 Rue de Richelieu, 
aris. 
ADVERTISING OFFICES 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 4 West 16th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Union Bank Bldg. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 846 South Broadway 
BOSTON, MASS., 77 Summer St. 

LONDON, E.C.4, ENGLAND, 23-28 Fleet St. 
PARIS, FRANCE, 53-55 Avenue George V 


SUBSCRIPTION, four dollars a year, thirty-five cents per copy. For foreign 
postage add one dollar; for Canadian, fifty cents. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Change of address must be made prior to the 
5th of the month to affect the forthcoming issue of the magazine. Both old 
and new addresses must be given. 

Entered as second-class matter at the post-office at Camden, N. J., under the 
act of March 3, 1879. 


COBURN GILMAN, Editor 


COPYRIGHT, 1931, by Robert M. McBride & Company, Incorporated. 
Robert M. McBride, President and Treasurer, E. C. Turner, Secretary. 
TRAVEL assumes no responsibility for the damage or loss of manuscripts, 
photographs or drawings submitted for publication, although due care will be 
taken to insure their safety. Full postage must always be sent with the 
material submitted in order that it may be returned if it is not available. 
The contents of TRAVEL are indexed every month in the “‘Reader’s Guide 
to Periodical Literature,’’ which may be found at any public library. 
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lo Speed or Dot to Speeds 


Equally pleasant choice between the prestige 
of Lloyd Express, led by the fastest liners 
afloat; or the vivacity of Lloyd Cabin Quartet 


ENGLAND*IRELAND*FRANCE*GERMANY 


LLOYD OFFICES AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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IN NEW YORK 
Hotel Woodstock 


43rd St. Just East of B’way 


Room, Running Water for one $2:00 to 3.50; for two $3.50 to 4.00 
With Private Bath - for one $3.00 to 4.00; for two $5.00 to 6.00 


ts Hotel Wolcott 
31st St. and Fifth Ave. 


Room, Running Water for one $2.00, 2.50; for two $3.00, 3.50 
With Private Bath - for one $3.00, 3.50; for two $4.00, 5.00 


Martha Washinégton 
29 E. 29th St. to 30 E. 30th St. 


The World Renowned Hotel Exclusively for Women 


Room with Running Water for one $2.00, 2.25; for two $2.50 
With Private Bath for one $2.50 to 3.253; for two $3.00 to 4.00 


IN BOSTON 
HOTEL MANGER 


New England’s Most Modernly Equipped and Perfectly 
Appointed Hotel 


arid 
at North Station, Direct Entrance from B. & M. Depot 


500 Rooms, Each with Bath, Shower, Radio 
for one $2.50 to 4.00; for two $4.00 to 6.00 
NO HIGHER RATES 
These Hotels Feature Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hote Luncheons and Dinners 


For Maps of New York and Boston and Descriptive Booklets 
Write to Travel Department 


y\  =s« MANGER HOTELS, 127 West 43rd Street, New York A 


Take Your Holiday in the Country 
Where They’ve Made Economy Chic! 


Delightful little inns and railroad tariffs to suit 
every size of purse, big comfortable motor coaches 
running everywhere, even jolly hikers on the roads, 
if you trail with the younger set « Do the smart 
beaches from Deauville to Cannes...cross the Alps 
like Napoleon and get ice for the beverages from a 
mountain lake ... make a round of the Chateau 
Country where the gardens are more gorgeous than 
Beauvais tapestries or Aubusson carpets... play 
golf from Le Touquet to Biarritz and Monte Carlo 
a. Eat your way through the gourmet’s paradise 
from Alsace where the goose stuffed with truffles 
rivals the fresh pork cutlets with horse-radish, down 
to peerless Marseilles where the bouillabaisse has 
no rivals on earth... Inexpensive? a You could al- 
most do it on your tips at any smart place near home 
a End up at the International Overseas Exposi- 
tion in Paris for the chef d’oeuvre of all economies 


...a round-the-world trip in the Bois de Vincennes! 


Information and literature on request 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


General Representatives 


INTERNATIONAI WAGONS.-LITS, 701 FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK, OR ANY TOURIST AGENCY 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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SKY TOURING WITH A CAMERA 


New Wonders of Aerial Photography—Mapping Great Cities from the Sky— 


. N A Saturday and Sunday of last summer a trim-built, 
O good-looking young man.named Smith took photographs of 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, from fourteen thousand feet above 

that city. On the Monday following that Sunday performance, 

the same Mr. Smith made a photographic record of Peoria, Ili- 


nois. On Tuesday, the day 
after Monday, he took 
aerial photographs of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. On Wednes- 
day, the day after Tuesday, 
he took sky-high camera 
shots of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Smith,, who was 
Tieutenant WRobert A. 

Smith of the British Royal 
Flying Corps during the 
late World War and was 
once shot down in the line 
of duty, who is a member 
of the Royal Photographic 
Society and an Associate of 
the Royal Aeronautical So- 
ciety, has three thousand 
flying hours to his crédit 
and for seventeen years has 
specialized in aerial pho- 
tography. Hetravels, pref- 
erably, by fast airplane. 

' He photographed Mil- 
waukee, Peoria, Cincinnati 
and Washington _ aerially 
because he is manager of 
the Airview Department of 
the Fairchild Aerial Sur- 
veys, Inc. He made his pho- 
tographic maps in rapid 
succession because the best 
conditions for aerial pho- 
tography are found at the 
front of an atmospheric 
“high.” Such “highs” usu- 
ally advance from our far 
western mountains to our 
Atlantic seaboard. By keep- 

ing up with an advancing 
“high,”. the aerial photog- 
rapher, Mr. Smith, secured 
clear-cut results with his 


performed by the airplane. 


Adventures with the Ace of Flying Camera Men 


By Eart Crapin May 


Photographs from the Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


HANGING WHITE CURTAINS FROM THE SKY 


The creation of the aerial smoke screen is one of the most picturesque feats 


—miles of them 


In a few minutes swiftly flying planes can lay 
curtains of smoke which will obscure battleships at sea or hang like a thick, 
white mist for fifteen or twenty minutes over large cities. 


special camera without loss of precious and expensive flying time. 
Riding “highs” is his most pleasant professional pastime. 

In pursuit of his hobby, which is also his living, Mr. Smith has 
flown about three hundred thousand miles and has taken pictures 
far above European battlefields ; north Canadian 


wildernesses ; United States 
cities, towns and villages as 
well as farms and mining 
prospects; the oil fields of 
Texas and Mexico and the 
far-famed Maya ruins of 
Yucatan and Central Amer- 
ica. From on high he has 
surveyed, through his cam- 
era, the luxuriant West 
Indies. There are few 
parts of North America to 
which he is a stranger. He 
expects to keep on taking 
pictures from two hundred 
to twenty thousand feet 
above terra firma until said 
terra firma eventually 
claims him. 

So far he has not had a 
single peace-time crash. 
With the possible exception 
of one or two army officers, 
Mr. Robert A. Smith, with 
his ready smile and_ his 
short red mustache, has 
flown more hours and taken 
more pictures than any 
aerial photographer. Sev- 
enteen years of dangerous 
touring, of handling heavy 
cameras in freezing tem- 
peratures, of scouting 
through fogs or among sky- 
scrapers have not lessened 
his enthusiasm for sky 
touring. He became an 
aviator to see the world and 
he expects to keep on see- 
ing it, through the twenty- 
inch lens of a $6,000 
camera. 

There have been times 
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THE LOS ANGELES FLIES OVER LONG ISLAND 


Caught by the lens of the aerial camera, a great naval airship, the Los Angeles, is seen here sailing 
above the Long Island countryside, followed thousands of feet below by its own shadow clearly outlined 
This picture illustrates vividly the beauty of ordinary landscape when it is 
On a clear day an aviator one mile up in the air is able to see a distance of 
That is to say, his airplane is at the center of a visual circle whose 


on the checkered fields. 
seen from the air. 
ninety-six miles in any direction. 

diameter is almost two hundred miles. ” 


when his future did not look so good. He remembers quite vividly 
an experience in Florida while engaged in making an aerial pho- 
tographic map of the northern Everglades. In pursuit of his pastime 
and his necessary salary, Mr. Smith and his best pilot, Mr. E. P. 
Lott, were engaged in making a photographic map of the Istok- 
poga Drainage District which lies to the southwest of Sebring, 
Florida, and impinges upon the more southerly Everglades. 

For several days they had gone aloft, and leveling off at eleven 
thousand feet, had sailed back and forth over water, mud, miasma, 
hummocks, reptiles and other unpleasantnesses, shooting long rec- 
ords of nasty landscape which the owners proposed to turn into 
a paradise. Each night they would alight at Sebring and take in 
the movies or just calmly rest. 

On one of these nights, Smith and Lott had a date with a lady. 
It was a perfectly respectable date since she was a reporter as- 
signed to write an interview for the Sebring Weekly newspaper. 
When they failed to appear the young lady was peevish. When 
they had not appeared on the following morning she was not so 
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peevish as alarmed. At the end of the 
second day, with no Smith and Lott in 
evidence and with their old Fokker and 
big camera also among the missing, a gen- 
eral alarm was sent out through Florida. 

Otis Hardin, a road contractor operat- 
ing in the Everglades, tuned up his Waco 


George Haldeman of Lakeland, Florida— 
the same Haldeman who had tried to fly 
across the Atlantic with Ruth Elder. Fly- 
ers from the Florida East Coast were 
likewise enlisted. Four days 
without any luck. Smith and Lott were 
lost in the Everglades. 

This was not a pleasant prospect. Dur- 
ing the World War, a cadet from Carl- 
strom Field, the army. flying field at 
Arcadia, Florida, had come down in the 


and had escaped, after days of struggling, 


Except for one or two modern highways 
and a few winding channels known only 
to Seminoles, the Everglades are not fit 
for traveling, unless you are a rattlesnake, 
blacksnake or water moccasin. For all 
the outside world knew, the aerial pho- 
tographers were lost irretrievably. 

What had happened was simply this. 
While flying through the clear February 
sky and methodically photographing the 


was escaping from the forward cylinder. 


few minutes of this and, with a bone-dry 
cooling system, he shut off his engine and 


Arcadia, miles away, where the nearest 
landing field was. 
Smith turned from his picture-taking to 
earnest stock-taking. The situation had 
ominous possibilities. 

Looking over the side of the gliding 
Fokker the twain watched the sun’s re- 
flection in dark swamp water. After 
many minutes of careful watching, they 
saw what looked like clear, dry land. 
They settled down on it gingerly, and 
made a perfect landing on a kind of 
island. In the company of insects, 
snakes, and the bones of animals they 
stayed there four days and nights, living 
on three cans of beans and a dozen bars 
of chocolate, and swamp water boiled 
repeatedly. 

Then Hardin and Haldeman noticed 
their smudge signal, came down, helped 
them repair their engine, and joined in the homeward journey 
from the southwest side of Lake Okeechobee; after which Smith 
and Lott completed their job of mapping. Life is just a series 
of photographs to them. 

Six months or more before our own Colonel Charles Lindbergh 
was taking pictures of the Maya ruins, Smith and a companion, 
Sidney Bonnick, blazed the path Colonel Lindbergh followed. 
Last year Smith flew over that same territory as a member of the 
University of Pennsylvania expedition headed by the explorer, 
Gregory Mason. 

During eight days of risky flying over jungles in which safe 
landing was impossible, they covered eight thousand miles from 
northern Yucatan to central Honduras and Guatemala and 
brought back many pictures of Maya ruins never seen before by 
modern man. Incidentally, Smith took a picture of the gorgeous 
Usumacinta Gorge, which white men had heard about, but never 
seen. Incidentally, also, they did a lot of map correcting, through 
finding places where they were not supposed to be and not finding 


IX and went after them. So did Captain — 


elapsed — 


jungly swamp known as the Everglades’ 


with harrowing tales of his experiences. 


vast swamp, Mr. Lott noted that water 


began gliding, as flat as possible, toward 


In fact, he was being sprayed with it. A — 


By this time Mr. 


_places where they were naturally ex- 
pected. 

By high and low flying, alternately, 
they located and photographed many new 
ruins. . For miles they skimmed the tops 
of verdant trees, trusting to engines which 
did not fail them. By a lucky stroke and 
Smith’s genius for split-second focusing, 
they located and photographed the Maya 
Causeways, fifteen hundred years old, 
which run through the jungle west from 
the lakes at Coba—something no other 
photographer had ever done. The late 
afternoon sun helped him by throwing a 
shadow from the raised Causeways. 

Sleeping in jungles, climbing through 
Maya tunnels, picking ticks off various 
parts of his anatomy, Smith thoroughly 
enjoyed himself. 

At another time he got a kick out of 
Tampico where he was engaged in sur- 
veying the oil fields. An aerial survey of 
oil-bearing regions assists the ground sur- 
veyors materially. By . studying the 

outcroppings, depressions and other con- 

figurations, as delineated on a mosaic map 
made by piecing together the aerial pho- 
_tographs, an experienced geologist can 
‘spot promising districts. That saves a 
‘lot of weary and time-consuming leg 
work. 

Smith photographed hundreds of square 
miles of the Tampico country. With the 
celebrated Frank Hawks as pilot, he once 
stayed aloft six hours and fifty minutes, 
taking four hundred and fifty pictures at 
an altitude of ten thousand feet. This 
was close to a record for sustained com- 
mercial flight. During one flight over an 
outlying region a native took a pot shot 
at him, but Smith had been shot at before. 

Once while flying over a European bat- 
tlefield he saw a shell whiz past one wing. 
“Tf it had been coming toward me I might 
not have seen it,” explains the intrepid 
though undramatic aviator, “but I cer- 
tainly saw that shell coming in my general 
direction and, as I had once been shot 
down with broken wing struts, I climbed 
rapidly and earnestly.” 

With the development of telescopic 
lenses and other improvements, with per- 
fection of rephotographing in the labora- 
tory, aerial photographers go higher and 
higher. In his early days in America, 
Mr. Smith has looked casually into office 
windows from an elevation of only two 
hundred feet from the ground. But un- 
der modern regulation such low flying is 
no longer.possible. For city and rural 
mapping fourteen thousand feet is his favorite altitude. 

But to twenty thousand feet he is no stranger. He has taken 
all of Long Island in one exposure and he fondly looks forward 
to climbing to twenty-two thousand feet and, in one swoop, tak- 
ing in New York City and Mount Washington! This will beat 
the long-distance record of Captain Albert Stevens, who brought 
honor and glory to our Army by taking a picture of Mount Rainier, 
-in the state of Washington, while two hundred and seventy miles 
from that famous snow peak. 

Smith naturally gets a kick out of sky-high photographing. One 
of his achievements in which he takes pride followed a farewell 
to Chamberlin and Levine when that pair of flyers set off for 
Berlin. “I was due to take pictures of Manhattan Island,” he 
explains modestly, “and I thought I might just as well have a go 
at it. So the pilot and I started for the lower end of the Island. 
A fog rolled in as we sailed on. We climbed a little and kept 
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OUR GREATEST SKYSCRAPER SEEN FROM A NEW ANGLE 


Flying close to the towering mooring-mast of the world’s tallest building, the aerial photographer 
snapped this dizzy -view showing how it feels to look straight down the sheer eighty-five story facade 
of the Empire State Building to the canyon-like streets of New York. Crowds on Fifth Avenue and 
Thirty-fourth Street are moving black dots; motor cars and buses, tiny toys. 
America’s most spectacular city, naturally provides the aerial photographer with one of his most 


New York, which is 


thrilling hunting grounds. 


on sailing. Out of the fog and dead ahead of us I saw the top 
of the Woolworth Tower. I took three shots as the ship swung 
around it. One of these shots was awarded a medal of honor at 
the Salon International de la Photographie Aérienne and was 
also shown at the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society 
in London.” He didn’t think much of it when he took it. 

The ace of all aerial photographers is blessed with a Yankee 
sense of humor. After taking complete aerial pictures of Ithaca, 
Syracuse, Elmira, Binghamton, Cortland, Utica and other New 
York cities, and establishing the value of such work to local indus- 
tries and chambers of commerce, Mr. Smith was joined by Rich- 
ard H. Depew, Jr., vice-president of the Fairchild Company. 
They fulfilled contracts which called for air photography over 
various Ohio cities. 

Landing at the Martin Flying Field near Cleveland, they gladly 
accepted a lift from a stranger in a motor car. The stranger was 
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ABOVE THE CLOUDS AT MILWAUKEE 


Aerial photography has become one of the most useful methods ever devised for mapping both city and countryside. 
photographer can accomplish in a few days work that took the old land surveyors months to complete. 
electric power lines and railways, which used to take months and even years, may now be made from aircraft in a short time. 


In mapping a big city the aerial 
Surveys for minerals and oils, for roads, canals, 
The aerial camera can 


photograph a forest in an hour or two, so that experts will know just exactly what is there. 


feeling very sociable and, during the course of a casual conversa- 
tion, spoke of his home town in New Jersey. It proved to be 
Mr. Depew’s home town, also, though the stranger’s name was 
unknown to Depew. At their Cleveland hotel the aviators un- 
loaded their camera and other baggage, thanked the stranger and 
went to bed. The next morning they discovered that they had 
left six pounds and eleven days of film, representing a large outlay 
of money, in the stranger’s motor. 

Depew remembered the kind stranger’s name. 
home town by long-distance telephone. “Thanks,” said the recip- 
ient of the message. “Yes. That’s the family name all right. 
But the man you want is no longer with us. He left home three 
years ago and this is the first word we have had of him. No. We 
don’t know where he is staying.” 

“Let’s try a reward ad in a Cleveland newspaper,” 
resourceful Mr. Smith. 

They heard from almost everybody but the missing stranger. 
A garage man notified them that the stranger had just left his 
garage. But the garage man knew where the stranger roomed. 
The aviators rushed to the rooming house. The landlady sor- 
rowfully replied that the stranger-had not been seen by her for 
three weeks. She was holding his baggage for three weeks’ rent. 
The Cleveland police got into the picture. Would the aviators 
kindly let the Cleveland Hotel “dicks” talk with them. The net 
result of this-conversation was the statement that the stranger 
had jumped a board bill there. 

Smith and Depew departed for Manhattan. ,Two weeks elapsed. 
Wesley Smith, flying the night mail from Cleveland to New York 
City, walked across the Cleveland airport one murky night. 


He called his 


suggested the 


Chancing to look into a deserted motor car he saw the bundle of 
missing Fairchild films. He found the driver in a_ nearby 
restaurant. 

Without discussing the matter of films with him, Wesley Smith 
threw them into his waiting airplane and delivered them the fol- 
lowing morning to the Fairchild people. The helpful stranger, 


\ 


who was consistently inebriated, has just as consistently dropped ~ 


out of the picture. Taking the edge off this happy ending is the 
fact that, during the two weeks’ interim, all the films were re- 
taken by another crib and ship. So the Fairchild people have an 
extra set of photographs of various Ohio population centers. 

During the past ten years taking aerial photographs has become 
an important industry. If the holder or prospective holder of 
timber lands wants to’place a value on them he does not send 
timber cruisers through the region. He hires a photographing 
airplane. From the maps this airplane makes, photographically, 
he arrives at certain definite conclusions which can be substanti- 
ated, in detail, by minor ground work. The combination saves the 
timber man a lot of money. 

If a city in Connecticut thinks it is not assessing its real estate 
completely and equitably it does not spend a small fortune and 
maybe years in resurveying and revaluating each lot and building 
by the old land-surveying instruments. It contracts with an aerial 
survey company which, taking certain ground points as “controls,’ 
sails its ship back and forth above the city. 

The pilot, looking through a glass plate in the floor, guides his 
ship through closely paralleling lines of flight while an intricate 
but accurate camera, electrically driven, takes properly timed ex- 
posures automatically. These strips of films are overlapping. By 
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Gill retias 45 


AERIAL PANORAMA OF OUR NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Nothing reveals a city’s virtues and defects so graphically as an aerial photograph. To the sharp eye of the camera, narrow, inadequate streets, over- 
‘crowding, slums, lack of parks, and all the other blunders of chaotic and planless growth are at once apparent. Our national capital, however—almost 
alone among our cities—survives this crucial photographic test magnificently. Washington is the most beautifully planned city in America. The original 
designs, made by the French engineer and town planner, L’Enfant, have, with subsequent modifications, directed and controlled the growth of Washington 
for more than a century and a quarter. Never have they exercised greater authority than they do today. The Library of Congress, the Capitol, the 
Washington Monument, the Lincoln Memorial, and the Arlington Memorial Bridge are all clearly shown in this aerial panorama. 


<amining two such strips under a modern version of an old-time not wait ten years to find out by the old-style, ground-survey 
fereoscope all the details of a picture taken at an altitude of | method. Sixty-nine minutes of flying completed a detailed pic- 
laybe fourteen thousand feet are brought into such clear relief | ture of Manhattan. A few days of laboratory matching turned 
lat every building, sand pile out a complete, detailed city 
r telephone pole is sharply de- map. 

neated stereoscopically. For city planning the oblique 
Carelessness or other ineffi- picture proves most helpful. 
encies of tax assessors are City planning commissions are 
wus discovered. The camera using them in all parts of the 
oesn’t lie if the operator is country. The bird’s-eye view 
onest. After Smith and his has been made effective for hu- 
ssociates had delivered their man eyes which need not neces- 
ompleted aerial job to the city sarily look down from airplanes. 
fficials of Middletown, Con- Manufacturing plants use these 
ecticut, and the photographic pictures for publicity purposes. 
ap had been carefully exam- The finely ground lenses, with a 
ied, a large number of build- “bhetween-the-lens’”’ shutter that 
igs were discovered which had operates at one one-hundred- 
ever been on any tax map. and-fiftieth of a second; super- 
nd it took days instead of sensitive films with color 
ears to do the job. screens that exclude certain rays 
This job was done by verti- of light visualize engineering 
ul photography. In this aids or difficulties for designers 
lethod the twenty-inch lens is of water-power systems and 
ointed directly downward on high-power transmission lines. 


he objects photographed. Mees . Even highway and _ railroad 
Vhen the City of New York ABOVE THE MAYA RUINS builders depend on aerial pho- 
eeded a comprehensive view of In loeating some of the lost ruins of the Maya civilization, aerial oti tography to guide their location 
; : 5 . raphy has been invaluable. In eight days of risky flying over jungles 5 in ground 
hat was going on in the way in Yucatan, Honduras and Guatemala, Robert A. Smith brought back ae Suave ye LEW ee 


f building operations and trans- Bee ee ei eic€ Wega! Mate never elore’acen by modern, man... This work. The aerial photograph is 
ortation development it could photograph shows the most famous Mayan city, Chichen Itza. fast and accurate. 
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More than a quarter cen- 
tury ago ground photo- 
graphs taken from natural 
elevations assisted engineers 
to lay out a Chinese rail- 
-road in the valley of the 
mighty Yangtse-Kiang. 
During the World War air 
photography had a sinister 
value or a life-saving one 
according to individual at- 
titude. Mr. Smith posses- 
ses an enlargement of a 
photograph taken by him 
with a tiny camera over the 
side of an airplane while he 
was in the British Royal 
Flying Corps. This snap- 
shot, taken four thousand 
feet above the North Sea, 
shows the rippled wake of 
a German submarine head- 
ing for deep water—and the 
Allies’ shipping. The Ger- 
man sub is coming out of 
the narrow channel which 
the Allies tried vainly to 
block by sinking several 
British battleships, among 
which were the Iphegemia 
and the Thetis. 

All kinds of photography 
have progressed since that 
snap was taken. Aviation 
has progressed correspondingly. Instead of a wabbly, two-passen- 
ger, open-cockpit “crate” which held its course uncertainly while 
the photographer guided his pilot by pats on the shoulder and 
took pot shots at the scenery over the side, aerial photographers 
now go aloft in five-passenger, closed cabin ships so steady that, 
except in the roughest weather, city or farm map-making is merely 
a matter of carrying out plans carefully made before sailing. Such 
a ship is worth $18,000. Camera and other equipment are worth 
another $8,000. Aerial photography has become a big business, 
carried on for the most part at such extreme elevations that those 
who work at it regard zero temperature as warm, and machines 
come to earth dripping with moisture, the melting ice accumulated 


A CLOUD-PIERCING TOWER OF THE METROPOLIS 


Fogs frequently play queer tricks with the lofty pinnacles of New York’s sky- 

scrapers. This striking picture of the top of the Woolworth Building was taken 

during a moment when the heavy banks of fog parted for a minute and revealed 

the summit of one of the world’s largest buildings as though it were the sharp 
peak of a mountain. 


close to the stratospher 

Not only do cities, fart 
great corporations and ¢ 
gineering corporations _ 
in for aerial photograph 
but owners of estates at 
very keen about it. Ho 
better can a man show hoi 
“and why he has spe 
$500, 000° in landscape gat 
dening than by giving hij 
week-end guests an authes 
tic bird’s-eye view of hi 
beautiful property? An 
State’s attorneys are n¢ 
above falling back on = 
photography. 

During the trial of Hae 
L. Hoffman for the murde 
of Mrs. Maud Bauer 3 
Staten Island, District) A’ 
torney Fach offered as a 
exhibit an airplane view o 
the countryside where th 
murder was committe 
Mr. Smith was called on t 
identify the photograph h 
had taken and enlarge 
which he had taken spe 
cially for this case. Juror: 
chief justice and defenc 


ant’s council were ver 
much impressed and _ intet 
ested. 


Nearly a quarter of the State of Connecticut has been aeriall 
surveyed for taxation purposes. A large part of the farming sec 
tion of New York State is being surveyed thus, so that the Stat 
can carry out its program of reforesting non-productive fart 
lands. National forests in Pennsylvania and other parts of th 
country have been surveyed by photography from airplanes. 

Dozens of specialists do this work. They get little attentio 
from the public because, with modern machines, they are flyin 
so high they are seldom discernible by the groundlings. Onl 
when they go in for night pictures do they sometimes find them 
selves in the limelight. Mr. Smith is taking night pictures b 

(Continued on page 44) 


AN AIR VISTA IN THE WEST 
This view of Mount St. Helens and Mount Adams in Washington is a 


typical example of long-distance aerial photography. At present the best 
long-distance record for aerial photography is a picture of Mount Rainier 
taken from a distance of two hundred and seventy miles. 


A BULL FIGHT AT TAMPICO 


While he was flying one day over Tampico, Robert A. Smith noticed that 

a matinée performance was being given in the bull ring. Flying lower 

than a thousand feet, he snapped this picture of the stadium to the 
astonishment of the spectators and of the bull and the bull fighter. 
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A motor truck and a trailer served to transport papa Gouttatiére’s “Grand Cirque” through provincial France. When the circus arrived in a new town 
the whole troupe set to work to put up the patched tent that covered the tiny ring and the rickety rows of board seats. 


THE CIRCUS COMES TO UZERCHE 


Papa Gouttatiere and His Versatile Troupe—Adventures in Entertaining the 


French Provinces—The Flying Wonder of Argentat 


By Darwin L. TEMHET 


Illustrated with Drawings by the Author 


) ARKLY spired Uzerche has cut a niche at the edge of the 
Massif Central just outside of the department of Corréze, 
and Corréze is the wildest, poorest and most backward sec- 

1 of all France. Few tourists penetrate the Correze. The surly 

issif Central embracing the Corréze thrusts up its mountain 

hlands south of the Loire. Here the tourist stream splits when 
strikes this inhospitable plateau. ,One branch shuts its eyes as 
there were nothing to be seen, takes the railroad down the 
one valley, and does not begin to take out cameras, notebooks, 
leraries and show an interest in the surroundings until the 
ished nickel whistle of the train blows at Avignon. Other 

Tists, seeking less sunshine and more culture, go west along the 

ire to Tours and Nantes, then jump hastily down to Biarritz 

up into what guide books universally delight in calling “quaint 

Normandy and Brittany.” 

“ven the rest of France has left the Corréze pretty much alone. 

‘a consequence the dark-faced people of the Corréze have with- 


drawn into themselves save for one fact: Every year they send 
their younger sons “down into Paris” (“La-ba ai Pariji,” in their 
patois) to gain enough francs by serving as waiters to become 
married and buy a few hectares of red Corrézian hillside vineyards. 
It is a paradox that perhaps the most independent people of France 
furnish over two-thirds of the garcons in Paris. 

To the inhabitants of the Corréze, Uzerche is a magnificent city. 
“Qui a maison & Uzerche,” according to the old Corrézian proverb, 
“a chateau en Limosin!’- But as the two trucks comprising le 
cirque ambulant of papa Gouttatiére chugged and boiled up the 
long slope leading into Uzerche, it looked more to us like an in- 
credibly old hamlet than a magnificent city. 

Uzerche is old and dark and crumbly. It is so remote and inac- 
cessible that papa Gouttatiere thought that his little traveling circus 
would find an eager audience. Uzerche has about four thousand 
inhabitants; not so very many more than it possessed sixteen 
hundred years ago when the brass shields of Roman legions glit- 
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sais on the ramparts, and when it was an important trading 

center. The people live so much in the past that they had diffi- 
catty in understanding us. They replied in their own patois—a 
mixture of late Latin, French and the almost forgotten langue 
d’oc. 

Indeed, the wrinkled old men in their red skull caps who sat 
above the gorge of the river Vizére, enjoying the late afternoon 
sun striking across from the hills, smoking twisted Nantes tobacco 
in long clay pipes, had never learned French. They pointed to a 
small grassy square located at the end of a winding street near 
the bridge crossing the Vizére where papa Gouttatiére, his two 
sons, Antonino and Franz, and Franz’s young wife started to set 
up the tent, while mama Gouttatiére and her niece Benicia cooked 
supper in the trailer. 

The ancient stone buildings of Uzerche—remarkable architec- 
turally because they are among the few existing examples of late- 
medieval multi-storied maisons bourgeoises—were grouped around 
the square on a steep slope above the green Vizére. Roman coins 
are always being found in the Vizere by the washerwomen and 
fishermen. For that matter, one of the wrinkled old men came 
down from the gorge when we finished putting up the patched tent 
and offered papa Gouttatiére a coin dating from Lucinius for less 
than the price of a “buttis di vini nere,”’ and bottles of black wine 
from the Corréze are more noted for their strength than their 
expense. 

I found a room in the “Lion d’or’” and continued my work on 
papa Gouttatiere’s manuscript. Some two months previous in 
Paris, a clown called Tanti Bedini who had worked with the 
Fratellini Brothers at the Cirque d’ Hiver happened to mention to 
me, after I told him how difficult it was to find any source material 
on the old Commedia dell’ Arte, that a certain Pierre Gouttatiére, 
patron of a cirque ambulant then traveling in Touraine, actually 
had in his possession some of the comic scenes written down by 
his grandfather, who had been a traveling clown in Piedmont. 
This news was exciting. Ducharte had recently turned new light 
on the vanished players of the Commedia dell’ Arte through a 
scholarly examination of the engravings and pictures of two and 
three hundred years ago. Then Pierre Mariel in his “Histoire de 


Antonino’s 
brother Franz and then rolled over into a barrel held by Eugenie. 
greater marvels. 
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Trois Clowns” made the surprising discovery that some of th 
traditions of the Commedia dell’ Arte were still carried on hy 
descendants of the old strolling clowns, who still traveled through 
Europe in little circuses—le cirque ambulant, as it is known ij 
France. Papa Gouttatiére might possess important souret 
material. | 
It was comparatively easy to locate papa Gouttatiére’s cirgm 
ambulant by making the round of cafés and bistrots frequented 
by the gens de métier. I arrived in Orleans a day after pa papa 
Gouttatiére’s cirque had raised its tent, armed with excellent im 
troductions from Tanti Bedini and Jacques (Pom-Pom) Dervyai 
who had known Gouttati¢re in Paris before the War. Papa 
Gouttatiére was a chubby, gray-haired little man with an extraor 
dinarily wide mouth as elastic as a rubber band, an ex-clown of 
the Cirque Medrano, with a gentle and courteous manner, whe 
was quite willing for me to examine the famous manuscript of 
his grandfather. This manuscript, unfortunately, was written if 
a bastard circus jargon of French and Italian. I could read i 
only with the help of papa Gouttatiére. This made it necessa 
for me to beg permission to travel with the cirque ambulant z 
their southward route into the Corréze toward Toulouse. Wy, 
3y the time we had reached Uzerche I had finished about three; 
fourths of the manuscript, finding some scenes of great valué 
Uzerche, however, did not prove very profitable for papa Gout: 
tatiére’s circus. By the end of the third day they had drawn im 
less than seven hundred francs. This was ruinous. The fourth 
night in Uzerche they redoubled their efforts. Papa Gouttatiere 
told all of his jokes and sang three new songs to the accompani- 
ment of his son Franz’s white and ivory accordion. The other 
sons, Antonino and Franz, and Franz’s young wife started to set 
six chairs, flew into the rings with his brother and his brothers 
little blonde wife, Eugenie, and was finally caught by Franz at the 
end of the thirty-foot leap. There were three rows of board seats 
around the tiny ring and three-fourths of the seats were empty 
A few of the dark, bearded men in the audience whistled approy- 
ingly after papa Gouttatiére’s niece, Benicia, did her dance or 
her “hands; during the rest of the show, the scant audience re 
mained silent. It was terribly discouraging. Only three boys 
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most daring feat provided the climax to the circus. Sliding down a wire stretched from the top of the tent, he landed on the shoulders of his 
Ordinarily this stunt brought great applause, but the people of Uzerche had witnessed 
They had seen men fly without motors. 
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th oiled shaggy hair, grinning and nudg- 
each other, paid the extra two francs 
see the cinema (a two-reel Max Linder 
imedy) after the main performance. 
irhaps they wouldn’t have stayed if 
‘nicia hadn’t sold them the tickets! 
Papa Gouttatiere was desperate after 
janting the receipts. “The trouble is this 
ibolical reunion of gliders at Clermont,” 
declared over a glass of black win de 
ys. “If we do not make more money 
on, I shall not be able to keep up the 
yments on my magnificent new Citroen 
otor truck.” While the circus was in 
tittany they had attracted tremendous 
idiences. So large, in fact, that papa 
puttatiere had unwisely sold his horses 
id. wagons and bought a great Citroen 
uck and trailer to transport his circus. 
Chese avions sans moteurs are danger- 
is,’ papa Gouttatiére said. “They should 
st be permitted!” I disagreed. I told him 
at I had flown a glider the year before 
Mount Doré without mishaps. 
“Tf I can finish your manuscript I may 
) over to Clermont myself and see the 
ider meet. It’s only an hour or so from 
zerche.” 
“Mais saperiment! ‘That is the.trouble. 
That with these flying-machines-without- 
otors floating over our heads and the 
w cinéma parlant, these imbeciles of the 
orréze find no interest in our cirque. We 
all lose money in every town of Correze 
iless we find something of a newness 
atant to attract attention.” 
It was only too true that papa Gout- 
tiére’s cirque had chosen an unfortunate 
ason in which to travel the Correze. The 
ider meet at Clermont overshadowed 
erything else. It completely killed the 
imax of the circus where papa Gout- 
tiére’s eldest son, Antonino, an accom- 
ished acrobat with phenomenally strong 
inds and a waist as small as a child’s, 
ould slide down a wire stretched from 
e top of the tent to the single staked 
ag, land on the broad shoulders of his brother Franz, and then 
Il over and over into a barrel supported by Eugenie. 
Ordinarily this stunt was received with terrific applause but 
e dark-faced people of Uzerche had witnessed greater marvels. 
hey had seen men fly without motors. Some had even seen the 
ath of little Louis Delfarque when the fragile cantilever wing 
his glider broke over the Vizére river. The day after this 
cident, the fifth of the circus, only fifty people straggled into 
é patched tent. Papa Gouttatiére’s face became like a withered 
af; he had to meet the next payment on the Citroen truck in 
ro weeks. 
“Tf this continues,” he told his son Antonino, “we shall be com- 
etely ruined. Can you not invent some greater sensation ?” 
Antonino pulled his black eyebrows low over his arched nose. 
erhaps, mon pére, one could buy a glider. We could hang it 


om the top of the tent and drop it with hidden wires. Such a 
mtrivance will make a prodigious sensation.” The next day 
outtatiére pere took-the Citroen to drive to Clermont. He re- 


rned just before the evening performance with a face lengthened 
twice its usual dimensions. “It’is of no use,” he told his two 
ns, not forgetting, however, carefully to turn off the essence 
fore he descended from the truck. “A glider buys itself for 
yt less than 10,000 francs. Who ever heard of such a tre- 
endous sum?” i 

The gliders flown at Clermont were finished machines with en- 
osed: fuselages. The hang-type glider, such as Jean Graffoulier 
id myself had built the year before, was, on the contrary, of 
mparatively simple design. Moreover, the hang-type glider re- 
lired little experience to build. This was all carefully explained 
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Uzerche is old and dark and crumbly. Situated in one of the poorest and most remote sections of 


France, its four thousand inhabitants still live in the past and speak a patois of their own that is a 
mixture of Latin, French and the almost forgotten langue doc. 


to papa Gouttatiére who listened gravely to all the details. 

He was evidently thinking about this suggestion throughout the 
entire evening performance as he was so absent-minded that he 
completely missed two of Franz’s leads for jokes, which made 
Franz perfectly furious. On the sixth morning in Uzerche, papa 
Gouttatiére and his son, Antonino, walked into my musty hotel 
room just as I was preparing to attack the final scenes of the 
manuscript. Papa Gouttatiére wrinkled his forehead and nerv- 
ously pushed his underlip to his stubby nose. This facial contor- 
tion had required five years to perfect. By means of it he had 
made enough money as a clown to buy his uncle’s circus. Now, 
whenever he became nervous he would forget that he was not in a 
circus ring and go through the same complicated grimace in per- 
fect seriousness, becoming angry, however, when anyone laughed 
at him. 

“We have just decided,” papa Gouttatiére declared, after a long 
pause, “to construct such a glider as you mentioned. Last night 
we made only four hundred and thirty francs. We shall be with- 
out funds in a month unless we have a new sensation.” 

“Tt is very true that a glider might help,” I admitted over a 
big bowl of morning chocolate. “But where will you build this 
machine-without-motor? In Uzerche? That will mean the circus 
cannot travel.” 

Papa Gouttatiére sucked at his nose with his lip and looked at 
his tall son: “It will be built in this manner. We travel to Tulle 
tomorrow and thence unto Brive on the other side of this cursed 
Corréze where we shall stay at least two weeks—que Dieu nous 
permis! Between Brive and Tulle there is a little village called 
Argentat. I once hunted wild boars there in Argentat in my 
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Can it be that I have told you of the tusked boar and 


9 


youth. 
the man with the large hands who 

“You were speaking of this glider, mon pére,” Antonino calmly 
observed from the foot of my bed, where he had curled up his 

body like a long cat. 

“Then why is one interrupted?” asked papa Gouttatiere, gently. 
“As one was saying, in Argentat this machine could be built 
secretly, then brought to Brive.” 

Shatans excellent,” I agreed. “I shall attempt to draw up 
some plans. You shall have them this evening.” 

“We had thought otherwise. Would it not be better for you 
to go to Argentat with Antonino? Je serai trés reconnaisant .. .” 

“But how can I finish translating your manuscript ?” 

“Tt would be my privilege to 
write it down in comprehensi- 


ble French while you were 
away,’ he replied  craftily, 
knowing that the manuscript 


was more important to me than 
anything else he could think of. 

“T have been to Argentat,” 
said that rascal, Antonino, with 
a deliberate wink. ‘There is 
mountain wine of excellent 
vintage to be had for an in- 
credible cheapness.” After that 
observation what objections 
could one offer? ... 

We left next day. We trans- 
ferred at Tulle to a wood-burn- 
ing locomotive built in 1881 (1 
wrote down the date!) and 
crawled up endless hills cov- 
ered with dense pine and chest- 
nut trees until we arrived at 
Argentat in the afternoon. An- 
tonino, with native shrewdness, 
went directly to the mayor of 


Argentat. . Monsieur le Maire 
pulled his carefully combed 
white whiskers thoughtfully 


and looked up at Antonino very 
dubiously. ‘Monsieur actually 
plans to construct a flying ma- 
chine? Here in Argentat?” 

“Mais gwee.’ Antonino 
leaned back against the white- 
washed hall of the little stone 
building. His blue brocaded 
vest showed as he placed his 
great hands through his black 
coat. “A machine that flies in 
the air—but without motor.” 
Antonino had not lived the life 
of a showman for nothing. 
The Mayor was immediately impressed. 

“Without motor? Un avion sans moteur? Like thdse who 
flew at Clermont? And you wish me to locate wood-workers for 
the construction? Name of a name of a name! Jeannette! Dati 
mu dimi chapj!’ The old servant hurried up with his stiff hat. 
She helped put on his green great coat. “Allons-j!” he said 
“Such an honor for Argentat. We shall start at once. The vil- 
lagers of Aurillac will turn purple with envy when they hear that 
Argentat shall equal the fame of Clermont.” The Mayor waddled 
out of the door. Antonino cocked his hat on his curly head, 
twirled his silver mounted cane, winked gravely at a young lady 
who was peeking at us from the salon, des réceptions, raised his 
eyebrows slightly when she clicked shut the door, and followed 
the Mayor. I formed the rear guard of this imposing procession, 
feeling very foolish and very excited. 

The next two weeks were busy weeks. Antonino received let- 
ters from pére Gouttatiére informing him that they were having 
a very poor time of it. The Citroen agents were trying to take 
back the truck because papa Gouttatiére was unable to keep up 
the payments. No one was interested in cirques ambulants. 
There was a new cinéma parlant in Brive which was the latest 


of his own family. 


Papa Gouttatiére’s cirque ambulant was made up exclusively of members 
I q p y 


His younger son, Franz, who is here arranging his 
indispensable putty nose, was equally accomplished as a clown, an acrobat 
and an accordion player. 
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sensation. Superiment! Papa Gouttatiére had witnessel on| 
representation of this cinema. He had heard sounds issue froi} 
the lips of the actors. In truth he could not understand th} 
sounds, because the film was German, but that made no differency 
No one would pay even one franc to see papa Gouttatiére’s 

reel Max Linder comedy. Antonino must hurry with the soio| 
sans moteur ! | 

Antonino worked like the great devil he was. Life in Argenta} 
was still so primitive that it was possible to find wood-worken| 
unspoiled by the ease of modern civilization. They were as 
perienced and devoted as ancient craftsmen. -. Their tools wer 
old-fashioned; saws made of toothed steel stretched betwee} 
wooden frames, wooden planes half a meter long, slender burnin 
wires instead of braces and biti 
triangular knives for chis 
but their work was unbelievabl 
good. For the wings 
frame we used pine brought i 
hand-carts over the mountat 
roads from Tulle. Heng 
Barzas, the owner of the bicyel 
shop, donated bicycle spoke 
which served as_ turn-buck 
Antonino melted bees-wax t 
cover the cotton fabric of th 
wings. I told him that nas 
much as we were suspendin} 
the contraption from the ten 
by wires there was no need t 
be so realistic but he insiste: 
upon making the cloth ‘@ 
proof.” 

All Argentat became excite 
about the avion sans motew 
They stopped work in their lit 

(a 
tle mountain vineyards to clim 
up the hill above Argentat 
watch the construction of # 
glider. Antonino charme 
them. He broke their wate 
and pulled them—made ne 
again—out of their ears. Thei 
reserve melted. Goraz, th 
truffle-finder — Corréze pre 
duces the best truffles in Frane 
—actually took us down int 
the valley of Dieu-le-Perdu on 
moonlit night, along with Mar 
celle and. David, his two traine 
pigs. There, Marcelle am 
David proudly showed us hoi 
truffles were found, by nuzzlin: 
up six magnificent specimens @ 
the roots of old chestnut trees 

Goraz switched their rump 
as soon as they discovered a truffle. They dropped the’ blad 
fungus and came to him. He fed them a handful of dried apples 
picked up the truffles, and urged them on again. The next da 
the truffles were stuffed into two fat geese and we had a ver 
delicious supper. Nothing brings out the flavor of meat a 
truffles do! 

Argentat was nearly as old as Uzerche and about a third a 
large. It was situated in the middle of an old pine forest, on th 
north bank of the limpid, blue Dordogne. The forest was fille 
with great snakes as the country had been allowed to go wil 
during and after the War. It was quite impossible to imagin 
that one was in the heart of civilized France. ‘The soft, slurre¢ 
patois of the inhabitants alone gave the impression of some in 
describably remote and antique country. Their costumes were al 
of a by-gone age. Great black felt hats, tight coats with bi 
buttons, and pleated shirts for the men; flouncing, voluminou 
red and black skirts, corseted waists and flaring collars for th 
women; and everywhere the clob-clob-clob of wooden sabots—i 
was a far cry from Paris, six hundred odd kilometers to the north 

At the end of the third week, we received our fifth letter fron 
papa Gouttatiére; “. . . if you do not hurry, my son, our circu 


ll have become sold. We have not had an 
‘dience of over one hundred since we arrived 
(this }cursed Brive: . .” 

Antonino made a great stir at the post when 
| sent a telegram to his father with the news 
at we had finished and were ready to ship 
e glider. It was finished. The main wing 
as ten meters long. It had sixteen curved ribs 
lvered with gleaming, waxed fabric. The 
ain part of the fuselage was a “petite cage 
loiseau,’ -as Antonino called it; a bird-cage 
ructure which held the “pilot,” wings, and 
tpported the tail. The tail was two by one- 
uf meters, with a rudder of equal dimensions. 
' had been built so sturdily by our workmen 
at I felt that it was a shame to suspend it 
"om the tent by wires. It was like a bird with 
s outstretched wings vibrating in the evening 
reeze. We had started with the idea of build- 
1g an imitation glider; we had finished an actual 
lider ! 

Antonino regretfully dismissed the workmen. 
le told them that we would dismount the wings 
ad ship the glider to Brive the next day. 

“Bo’ dios! 
1e oldest of the wood-workers, in consternation. 


nderstand. 


Vo mi voux li faict voler dichi?” asked Maurice, 
Antonino was 
nbarrassed, The Corrézian patois was near enough to Italian to 
e understood. He rubbed his curly hair and pretended not to 
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Mama Gouttatiére, in addition to 

her duties as housewife, per- 

formed a series of acrobatic feats 
with her niece, Benicia. 


“You do not wish to fly the avion here?” repeated one of the 


THE OLD HOUSES OF UZERCHE 


Many of the ancient stone buildings of Uzerche date from as early as 
the twelfth century. Uzerche claims to be the Uxellodunum of antiquity, 
an important trading center in Roman times. 


From “Picturesque France’ 


an answer!” 
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younger workmen in abominable French. An- 
tonino had cut too much of a figure as a pilot 
in Argentat to admit that the glider was not 
made to fly. 

“Tt is not that Monsieur is afraid of our steep 
hills?” asked one of the other workers with an 
effort to conceal his disappointment. 

“Not at all. You misunderstand me. We 
shall test it here, of course, before sending it 
to Brive.” 

After they were gone I asked Antonino just 
what the devil he meant by saying that we 
would fly it. He smiled, wiped his silver but- 
tons, and explained that we would tell them the 
wind was too high tomorrow. 

The Mayor appeared in our room at eight 
o’clock that evening, and informed us that they 
were going to have an impromptu banquet in 
honor of the flight tomorrow! Antonino be- 
came quite green about the eyes. “We have no 
dress suits, monsieur le Maire,’’ Antonino apol- 
ogized for not going. “Pouf! No one wears 
dress suits here except the avocat, and that is 
his uniform. Come! I shall not take ‘no’ for 


The four cronies of the Mayor were at his house; 


d’Armande, the lawyer, in his shiny dress suit; Jules Fumel, a 
jealous visitor from Aurillac; Jean Bazas, the watch-maker who 
got us the wire; and Henri Augeac, owner of the semi-weekly 
newspaper, “/’Aiglon de Corréze.” 

(Continued on page 45) 


From “Picturesque France” 


THE CATHEDRAL AT ANGOULEME 


Angouléme, like Uzerche, dates from Roman times. Its Cathedral of 
St. Peter, one of the most interesting Romanesque-Byzantine churches in 
France, was begun in the twelfth century. 
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RUNNING THROUGH WHITE WATER 


For the skilful canoeist, swift and tumbling water provides one of the greates 

thrills. Rivers are friendly, idyllic, mischievous, treacherous and sometime 

cruel. They offer a thousand and one different surprises, varying from tranqui 

waters to roaring cataracts with spray splashing forty feet in the air. Whateve 

else may happen, rivers seldom grow weary. Unlike men, horses and gasolin 

engines, they always run. These canoeists are going through rapids on th 
Nipogon in Ontario. 


3 
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U.S. Geological Survey 


A SMOOTH SECTION OF THE COLORADO 


For more than a thousand miles, the Colorado River has cut for itself a series of deep and narrow canyons. 


In some sections its roaring cataracts 


have claimed many lives, but in the lower redches it provides one of the most delightful river trips in the world. This view shows the diamond 
drills at work at the site of the new Boulder Dam, one of the greatest irrigation projects ever undertaken by the Southwest. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE FLOWING HIGHWAY 


Along America’s Greatest Waterways—From the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf—Some Ideal River Holidays 


By Louis R. FREEMAN 


NE of the nicest things about rivers is the fact that—unlike 
humans and horses and gasoline engines—they always run. 
Men and motors may come, and men and motors may go, but 

rs, like Tennyson’s brook, itself a river in embryo, go on for- 
r. This is not to say that they always run on the surface. The 
k that certain rivers of Australia and the American Southwest 
e of filtering underground to avoid desert sand and heat is 
| known; less so, perhaps, that New Zealand stream which pops 
. one side of a sizable stone mountain and out on the other. 
> can actually be let through by a boat on a wire, fending off 
rocks by the ghostly green light of the millions of glow-worms 
ch hang from the roofs of grottoes uncannily suggestive of 
se 

Where Alf the Sacred River ran 

Through caverns measureless to man, 

Down to a sunless sea. 


‘ime was when rivers were not, but the memory of man misses 
wledge of it by perhaps a thousand million years or so. Those 
€ spacious times when the great streams of the earth were 
yrning, and one of the things which make rivers such ideal holi- 
companions is the way they can babble of their past. The 
orado, where you float down the red-brown floods in the somber 
ths of Conquistador’s Aisle with the sky: a jagged ribbon of 
re resting on the sandstone rims a mile above your head, will 
le on about what a job it has been cutting through the slowly 
fting Kaibab Plateau (once the bed of the sea) down to the 
lve-hundred-million-year-old rocks of the igneous, than which 
‘e is none so ancient. It will boast—in deepening timbre of 
le as the current quickens—of the fact that nowhere in all the 
Id has corrosive action} nor yet volcanic upheaval, revealed to 
eye of man the whole section of the earth’s crust from the once 
ten core. to the sandstones of that comparatively recent six- 
dred-million-years-ago yesterday. And then, to show you how 
as done, the Colorado lets you ride on its back down a tumbling 


cataract, with spray splashing forty feet in the air, solid red water 
crashing over your head, and black granite boulders bumping be- 
neath your keel. Harkening to the Colorado’s saga, | bumped a 
hole in the bottom of my boat against one of those boulders ; vis- 
itors to the old Smithsonian Building at Washington may see the 
patch. 

A withered little old beldame of river will croon to you of the 
time when it was a far ‘mightier torrent than the “Father of 
Waters,” of which it is now but an insignificant tributary. This 
was when the slowly melting North American ice-cap still blocked 
what is now the Sault Ste. Marie outlet of Lake Superior and when 
that greatest of the Great Lakes drained out of its western end by 
what we now call the St. Croix to the Mississippi. At Taylor’s 
Falls, but a few miles from St. Paul, deep potholes far above the 
present placid, green-black St. Croix attest the truth of the story 
in imperishable rock. 

And, speaking of better days, Ol) Man River himself will mum- 
ble the time when the ocean came up to about the present mouth 
of the Ohio, and the Falls of St. Anthony, now all but obliterated 
by the mills and power plants of Minneapolis, were a super-Niagara 
somewhere in the vicinity of Alton, Illinois. It took a lot of water 
flowing over limestone to back that fall up many hundred miles 
and grind it down to its present insignificance. 

The Columbia, that “Achilles of Rivers” which rushes to the 
Pacific with such force that sweet water may be dipped up fifty 
miles at sea in times of flood, will sing you a mighty song of its 
fight to break through the Cascades and reach the Pacific. Only 
two other rivers in the world have carved their way through a 
major mountain chain—the Peace, through the Rockies in Canada, 
and the Brahmaputra through the Himalayas from Tibet to the 
plains of Assam. In a basso profundo finale at Celilo Falls, the 
Columbia describes how it had to turn the trick by rolling over on 
its side, and then, by way of proof, leads you on to that section of 
The Dalles where it is two hundred feet deep and only a hundred 
and twenty feet wide. 
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The Hudson only frowns darkly 
and mutters in its weedy beard 
when other rivers boast of their 
prehistoric Niagaras. For it could 
tell you, if it would, how it lost in 
a single night, geologically speak- 
ing, a cataract that would make 
Niagara or Victoria Falls of the 
Zambesi look like Minnehahas. It 
can’t take you to the place itself, 
but will refer you to the coast and 
geodetic charts for soundings 1n- 
dicating that, before the subsidence 
of the former coastline, a river 
flowing past present-day Manhat- 
tan went tumbling a thousand feet 
or more into the sea not many miles 
beyond. 

It is only when we come down 
to the time of man, however, that 
rivers become really gossipy about 
the things that have happened 
along their banks. Men worked 
up and down rivers in hollowed 
logs long before they hewed the 
first crude wheels for horse- or 
bullock-drawn vehicles. The Amer- 
icas and most of Africa were al- 
most wholly explored from the 
rivers, for the very good reason 
that these offered the simplest and 
easiest ways to penetrate from the 
coasts. And most of our westward 
movement of settlers followed the 
inland waterways—along the Great 
Lakes or down the Ohio and thence 
up the Mississippi and Missouri 
and finally down the Columbia. It 
is only within the last five or six 
decades that the railway has super- 
seded the river as the principal 
means of inland freight and pas- 
senger traffic. 

It is in the light that traversing 
them sheds on the early exploring 
and pioneering that the rivers be- 
come literally golden roads of ro- 
mance for the holiday-maker. In 
using craft not larger than those of 
the first explorers (facing storms 
and rapids no less savage, encount- 
ering, in fact, all of his problems 
save the menace of the unknown 
and the threat of Indian attack) it 
is possible to visualize his work and 
appraise his achievement as can be 
done in no other way. This op- 
portunity for first-hand historical 
study was one of the lures that has 
led me to boat greater or lesser 
lengths of most of the major rivers 
of the Western Hemisphere dur- 
ing the last two decades; another 
reason—and the chief one—is the 
fact that drifting, poling, paddling, 
even motor-boating down a river 


has been just about the most delectable way of holidaying since 


the time of Noah. 


Some of the roughest water in the world is found on the Color- 
ado, Columbia, Peace, and upper Yellowstone. 
United States Geological Survey party all through the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado in 1923, for instance, involved a year of careful 
study and preparation and cost $20,000. Others of my voyages, 
like that from Yellowstone Park to the Gulf of Mexico by the 
Yellowstone, Missouri, and Mississippi, were embarked upon with- 
out any especial preparations and cost little more than my boats, 
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CARVED OUT BY WATER 


The tributary creeks and rivers that flow into the Colorado have 

often cut for themselves spectacular winding gorges and deep 

canyons. This view down Fern Glen Canyon, which joins the 

Colorado eleven miles below Havasa Creek, indicates what a river 
can do when it tries. 
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outboard motor, and food along th 
way. One of the most delightf 
river trips in the world—a voyag 
unique in every sense of the ter 
is that down the lower Colorado 
a scow to the delta in Mexico 
There are canyons, deserts, In 
dians, abounding wild life; and ye 
the river is so tranquil one can le 
his box-like argosy float at nighi 
without danger. . 

Your newcomer to the river ron 
should not, of course, begin rum 
ning..really rough rapids at th 
outset. If he has zest for that fas: 
cinating department of the gam 
he will work up to it in time 
practice improves his technique. T 
he finds he has an inherent fear 0 
tumbling water, he can simply kee 
away from it, enjoying the tho 


~sand and one other delights of i 


joyous a means of wayfaring. ” 
The best way to start river holi 
daying is to follow the example o 
the urchin who learns swimmin, 
simply by jumping and paddling 
Just go to the nearest river, beg o' 
borrow a skiff or canoe, and drif 
off with the current for a day o 
two. Your auto camping outh 
will be all you need; and if yor 
don’t want to risk that at the start 
put up at a farmhouse or countr 
hotel. Then, if the thing begins t 
get into the blood, you will prob 
ably come home, get out the atlas 
find where your little neighborhoo 
river goes to, and begin to mak 
plans to follow it with a skiff am 
outboard motor. If you live any 
where between the Rockies and th 
Alleghanies, this will, of course 
ultimately lead you down to th 
Mississippi and so to the Gulf 
Another season you will probabh 
want to turn up the Mississippi t 
the mouth of the Illinois, an 
thence by that river and th 
Chicago drainage canal to Lak 
Michigan. And then you may b 
smitten with an ambition to far 
on a couple of thousand miles— 
as I did in 1924, with an outboar 
and eighteen-foot skiff—to Ney 
York by way of the Great Lakes 
the St. Lawrence, Richelieu, Lak 
Champlain, and the Hudson. Larg: 
expanses of wind-swept water ar 
as dangerous to small boats as ar 
rapids, and should be navigate 
with equally great care and respect 
I offer that bit of advice feelingh 
—after getting caught in a gal 
forty miles from the northern shor 
of Lake Michigan and nearly los 


ing my entire outfit, not to mention my person, in consequence 


One of the most idyllic forms of river-holidaying is that possibl 


The voyage of the 


present time. 


in such regions as Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Ontario, where al 
most countless thousands of lakes drain from one to another. On 
can cover hundreds of miles with only occasional portages, just a: 
the voyageurs of a hundred years ago did all over Canada, and a: 
they are still doing in northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan at th 
An ideal lake and river voyage which is now possibl 
with motor cruisers up to forty feet in length is that over the rout 
(Continued on page 46) 
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AMAZONS OF THE NEW GERMANY 


ia ‘The girls of Germany are scarcely less zealous in their devotion to sport than the young men. These girls practicing javelin throwing were photographed 


at one of the numerous schools for physical training. 


GERMAN YOUTH TAKES TO THE ROAD 


Roaming Germany with the Younger Generation—The Quest for Light, 


“\VER the highways and 
JY byways of Germany’s 
beautiful countryside 
outh comes marching. Every- 
here are bands of wandering 
oys and girls. They come 
winging down the cobbled 
reets of sleepy villages, stop- 
ing to drink and freshen faces 
nd hands at old stone foun- 
uns. You rub elbows with 
1em on the Rhine boats, as 
ley vary their tramps through 
1e Rhineland with sails from 
ne landing to another. Brown, 
appy hikers appear on the for- 
st trails of the Schwarzwald, 
1 mountain regions, and on 
very country road. 

Go into any railway station 
n Sundays or holidays, and 
ou will see crowds of young- 
ters making for the country, 
ucksack on back and walking 
tick in hand. (In fact, after 
oing about Germany for a 


Air and Sun—lIdeals of the New Germany 


By ANNE MERRIMAN PECK 


Photographs Courtesy of the German Tourist Information Office 


AT THE WANDERER’S INN 


Getting supper is a companionable affair at the young people’s inns 
which have been established all over Germany. This is the kitchen 
of a Youth Shelter in an old castle on the Rhine. 


while one comes to consider 
rucksack and walking stick an 
insignia of the country!) Rainy 
weather doesn’t daunt them, 
for they are equipped with 
sweaters and the nondescript 
tan raincoats which are a sort 
of German uniform. One wet 
Saturday I saw a group of boys 
and their leader marching into 
a Berlin railway station loaded 
with packs and cooking pots, 
each with a long loaf of bread 
under his arm. They were go- 
ing to have their week-end hik- 
ing trip regardless of weather. 
Many a time I have seen big 
boys, pack on back, tramping 
along country roads bare- 
headed in the driving rain. 
Traveling third class on the 
trains through the gorgeous 
Bavarian Highlands and the 
Schwarzwald, I met crowds of 
young hikers, maps hanging at 
their belts, their rucksacks en- 
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cumbering the corri- 
dors. They arrange 
to cover long dis- 
tances on their trips 
by train, getting off to 
walk through the 
country they particu- 
larly want to see. 

Bands of small 
boys and girls, carry- 
ing the banner of 
their club or school, 
wandered through the 
grounds of Heidel- 
berg Castle and the 
Wartburg on the days 
when I was visiting 
these famous places. 
They explored every- 
thing of interest 
which was to be seen, 
listening seriously to 
the guides, making 
snapshots and 
sketches, and finishing 
off the day with a 
hearty picnic party, at 
the café restaurant al- 
ways attached to a 
German historic 
monument. They 
were happily spend- 
ing a holiday in this 
manner, for, strange 
to say, the German 
child considers it a 
pleasant outing to go 
forth with a band of 
fellows, walking miles 
to visit some ancient 
castle or other land- 
mark of historic Ger- 
many. 

One of the most 
charming pictures my 
memory retains is that 
of a handsome boy 


and girl of sixteen or so leaning against the wall of Schloss Eltz 
gazing up at its storybook towers. The girl wore a short flowered 
dress and the boy a suit of black velveteen with shorts and loose 
jacket. Perhaps they were brother and sister, perhaps just-a pair 
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YOUNG GERMANY DANCES 


Germany is attempting to revive the old Greek ideal of balance and perfection—a healthy 

mind in a healthy body. To achieve this ideal, numerous schools of the dance have been 

established throughout the country in addition to the schools of physical culture. These 

girls are pupils of Mary Wigman, who has gained a great reputation by the originality 
and power of the dancing which she teaches. 
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of comrades, and they 
were wandering down 
the romantic valley of 
the Moselle, stopping 
off to visit castles and 
villages as faney 
prompted them. An- 
other memory sketch 
shows me a grave 
young girl sitting all 
by herself with pack 
and ‘walking stick on 
the steps of Rothen- 
burg’s grand old 
Rathaus. She was en- 
joying the daily spec- 
tacle of the Meister- 


; 


trunk, performed by 


! 


puppets on the gable 
of the medieval coun- 
cilors’ drinking hal 
When I was visit- 
ing Cologne cathedral 
a flock of little girls 
with pigtails and 
bright-colored — school 
caps marched _ sol- 
emnly up the steps 
carrying their banner. 
Their teacher was 
talking to them in a 
friendly way about 
the history and beauty 
of the cathedral, and 
they seemed to be en- 
joying it. Since the 
were carrying the 
usual rucksacks and 
walking sticks they 
must have come from 
some distance to visit 
one of the chief treas- 
ures of their country. 
The cultural ex- 
ploration of the 
Fatherland ranks as 
high in these wander- 


trips as the enjoyment of wood, field and stream. Groups which 
are roaming independently take pleasure in visiting places famous 
in the history or literature of their land, and it is part of the 
school regime to make expeditions to historic spots, or to seaports 
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In its efforts to build up the health and strength of the German people 

after the hardships of war and revolution, playgrounds, stadiums and 

sports fields have been established in every city. This exhibition in 
mass gymnastics is being held at the stadium in Grunewald. 


MASS GYMNASTICS 


A CLASS IN PHYSICAL CULTURE 


The strength, grace and agility of the young German girl are frequently 

extraordinary. These pupils of the high school of physical training in 

Berlin combine a course of lectures with thorough and systematic 
physical training. The results of this training are excellent. 


riddell 
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rad IN THE PROVINCE OF THE RHINE DAUGHTERS 


To its wandering youths Germany offers some of the most picturesque places in Europe. The Rhine, with its castles, its vineyards and its venerable towns 


is naturally one of the favorite sections of the country for the young hikers. 


A typical vista, this view of Cochem Castle is one among many countless 


beauty spots along the historic river in which so many of Germany’s legends have found their inspiration. 


and industrial regions to study the life of the country. Often a 
etoup from a club or school makes a trip to a foreign land during 
vacation, with the definite intention of establishing friendly con- 
tact with the youth of other nations. 

Although one finds bands of boy scouts on the march in any 
land nowadays, I am sure that in no other country has youth 
taken to the road in'such a free wholesale fashion as in Germany. 
They have organized their own wandering and while parents, 
schools, and the state unite to help them, the initiative is allowed 
to remain with youth. To a large extent they plan their own trips 
and make their own arrangements. On week-ends, holidays, or 
longer vacations, the chief idea, of these young sun-worshipers 
and nature-lovers is to get out on the road, absorbing fresh air, 
sunshine and beauty. 

_ They are an interesting, healthy lot, quiet and self-reliant, and 
from the point of view of young America, decidedly serious. 
Young America, too, would doubtless scoff at some of their cos- 
tumes as ridiculously romantic, but young Germany has no herd 
feeling about dress. The uniformity of the boy scout is lacking, 
and even more so the toughness of some of our hitch-hikers. 
Each one dresses according to his own taste, and clothes are 


planned for the free enjoyment of life on the road. It surprised 
me to see only one girl in shorts during my rambles, though sev- 
eral times I met girls riding with boys on motorcycles. The 
girls were dressed, like their male companions, in mechanics’ 
overalls. Most of these girls, in spite of their independence, still 
remind one of the demure German mddchen. 

The picture of these boys and girls left in my mind by several 
months of observation is one of fine physique, quiet behavior, and 
a capacity for having a good time in the simplest manner. Sing- 
ing is as much a part of life to them as eating or breathing. 
They sing when they march along the roads, when they rest by 
the wayside or when they gather together in the evenings. In 
nearly every group you will see several musical instruments slung 
over well-stuffed rucksacks. These young things have the na- 
tional gift for music, and when a group sings old folksongs to 
the accompaniment of violin or guitar, it is something worth 
hearing. 

While they are on the road their destination is not important 
enough to keep them from the leisurely enjoyment of the coun- 
try, or the pleasure of cool water and sun on their bodies, and 
they take every opportunity to plunge into a lake or river, to 
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THE RHOEN WHEEL 


The German passion for physical strength and perfection finds ample 

opportunity for expression in the innumerable gymnastic exercises which 

may be practiced on the Rhoen Wheel. This device is named after the 
Rhoen mountain district in Germany, where it was invented. 


MUSIC AT THE INN 
Music always plays a large part in the friendly evening gatherings at the 


Youth Shelters after the day’s tramp is over. In all Germany there are 

more than twenty-two hundred shelters for young walkers. The best 

of these have a canteen where coffee and bread and butter may be 
purchased, wash rooms, shower baths and comfortable dormitories. 


sun-bathe in the open fields, or to enjoy a beautiful landscape. 
When the youth of a whole country takes to wandering, night 
shelter becomes a problem, but Germany has solved it in the most 
effective manner. These children need not depend on hotels, nor 
on the haylofts of kindly farmers, although that wayside hos- 
pitality is an old established custom still in practice. In towns 
and villages, or in the country near by, they will find their own 
inns—the Youth Shelters, or Jugendherbergen. The Youth 
Movement is responsible for this unique plan for sheltering boys 
and girls on their expeditions. Now there is a great association, 
the Verband fiir Deutsche Jugendherbergen, which establishes 
and maintains these young folks’ inns. There are more than 
twenty-two hundred of them scattered all over the country— 
many of them houses built for the purpose, others old castles, 
community buildings or schoothouses. For three marks a young 
German acquires a membership card which entitles him to a 
night’s lodging with washing and cooking facilities costing him 
the large sum of seven cents, or a slightly higher price if he is 
over twenty. Since the state railways give special rates in the 
third class to these boys and girls, they may have a delightful 
vacation even though their pocketbooks are slim. 
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Some poor young workers do even better than seven cents 4a| 
night by asking shelter from friendly farmers. This is not easy| 
to do in-all parts of the country, but in the Schwarzwald it seems) 
to be a very successful method. A friend told me the tale of i 
delightful experience of the kind which fell to her lot when she 
was hiking with a group of poor young Germans. oq 

As they came down a country road in the Black Forest, look-| 
ing for shelter, they saw one of the enchanting peasant houses} 
of the region across the fields. A great thatched roof coming} 
nearly down to the ground sheltered. the family, the animals, the] 
hay and farm wagons under its spreading wings. The farmer] 
gave them permission to sleep on the hay, and then they were in-| 
vited into the family living room. It was a long low room paneled) 
in soft brown wood with rows of little windows full of geraniums|] 
The family sat on benches around a big scrubbed table, and in-| 
vited the young hikers to join the circle. The grandmother, 


mother and little girl were all dressed alike in a costume with] 
black bodice, white puffed sleeves and scarlet skirt. While they) 
talked,the mother brought in a tub of warm water, and capturing] 
the small children:one by one, she bathed them and tucked them] 
away on a bench behind the big porcelain stove, where they sat] 
peering out excitedly at the visitors. Presently the young people} 
began to sing old folksongs, somesof which were known to their} 
hosts and filled them with delight. It was the wanderers’ tribute] 
for the hospitality offered them, and a very charming one. i 

Not every one may sleep in a romantic Black Forest farm-| 
house, but the Youth Shelters of the region are attractive and 
comfortable too. I visited the one at Freudenstadt. It was al 
long low wooden house with wide eaves and flower boxes in its| 
windows. There was a big “day room” furnished with long! 
tables and benches, shelves of books, and a fat porcelain stove 
for cold weather. The efficient dormitories for boys and girls 
had bunks furnished with mattress and blanket. There were’ 
washrooms with rows of basins and running cold water, and a 
good kitchen where the guests could prepare their own food oni 


small gas stoves. Pretty good for seven cents a night! 


j 


_This is the usual simple, workable variety of overnight. shel- 
ter, but at Cologne the Jugendherbergen is truly a children’s hotel, 
accommodating twelve hundred guests. It is not only an example 
of the best that the association can do in creating shelter for 
young people, but is also a demonstration of the way Germany is 
turning swords into ploughshares. In other words, the associa~ 
tion has taken the former army barracks—a huge place with a 
great paved courtyard—and converted it into a well-equipped 
inn for the good of youth. I was tremendously impressed with 
the place as the jolly Hausvater, the man in charge, led me from 
room to room. 

In the hall with its bulletin board, piles of Youth Movement 
literature, and office, groups were arriving and registering for 
the night. Others were settled about the tables in the “day room” 
having supper or talking. In a big kitchen with every modern 
electrical equipment plates of appetizing supper were bein 
handed out for fifty to eighty pfennigs, or about twelve or fifteen 
cents. In another smaller kitchen, meanwhile, young people were 
preparing their food in the usual way. The dormitories ranged 
from rooms containing four beds to others with twenty-fiye of 
thirty bunks, and the washrooms were positively luxurious with 
footbaths, showers, and hot and cold water. There were a library 
and several cosy corners for reading. 

I saw boys and girls of from twelve to twenty, or a little 
older, in the groups coming and going through the house, anc 
the remarkable thing about them was the quiet, friendly, well- 
behaved atmosphere. There are no chaperons or overseers in 
the Jugendherbergen. One man or woman is in charge, and ir 
a big place like Cologne there are several maids cooking or clean- 
ing. Strangers as they are from all over Germany, these boys 
and girls make friends in the most comradely way. They get 
together to talk or sing folksongs to the accompaniment of violir 
or guitar, but there is no rough or loud behavior. 

A far cry indeed is this well-equipped youth hotel from the 
primitive quarters in schoolhouses, empty buildings, or farmers 
barns, which contented the pioneers of wandering youth. It wa: 
in the mid-’nineties, years before the War, that the romantic 
half-mystical revolt of youth began which grew into the Yout! 
Movement. Those early wanderers repudiated everything they 
could in the modern, materialistic world. They went out to th 


‘woods and fields with a great longing to recapture simple beauty. 
‘From the peasants they learned old folksongs and dances, and they 
jadopted romantic costumes of peasant dresses and velveteen suits, 
such as are still seen today. They revolted against the rigid school 
‘system and the severe discipline of their elders, demanding the 
‘right to develop their*thinds and esthetic impulses in freedom. 

| The War broke the ranks and changed the character of the 
‘early Youth Movement. Thousands of these fine ardent young 
imen, the Wandervogel, were killed. Those who returned used 
their influence and ideas in education, politics, and the arts. The 
/hardships and sufferings of war-time had taught them that they 
jcould no longer live in separateness from their world, but must 
join with older people in rebuilding the shattered country. The 


Youth Movement has affected every branch of German life, and 


ithe present generation owes a‘tremendous debt to the pioneers 
who sought out and preserved Germany’s fine store of folk 
music and old literature, who revived the beauty of handicrafts, 
and created, not without scandal, a free, 
comradely relation between youths and 
girls. 

. Naturally, when young men and girls 
had been brought up in a strictly conven- 
tional way, with no opportunity to be- 
come friends, their revolt went to ex- 
‘tremes, and the free sex relations in the 
Youth Movement caused horror in con- 
servative circles. It was part of the at- 
tempt of the young to find themselves 
and to create a free, happy world. I was 
told a charmingly naive story, however, 
by a German friend who had been a wan- 
derer on the road in his teens. He and 
a companion would start on a trip and, 
meeting friendly girls on the way, they 
would join forces and walk together all 
day. At night they begged shelter from 
a farmer, and when they lay down in 
the hay, a girl and boy would curl up in 
one blanket, sleeping together as inno- 
cently as babes in the garden of Eden. 
In the morning they built a fire, cooked 
breakfast together, kissed each other 
goodby, and went their separate ways! 

The Youth Movement today is more 
a spirit, an attitude of mind, than a con- 
crete organization. Thousands of Ger- 
man young people belong to it in one 
form or another. It is no longer, as in 
its early days, a purely cultural affair. 
The political parties have very cannily 
attached the associations of young \peo- 
ple to their organizations. The Stahl- 
helm, the society of War veterans which 
is regrettably given to military demon- 
Strations, has its youth group. So have 
the Communists, and every other politi- 
cal and religious party in the country. 
To a certain extent ardent youth has 
been harnessed, and it remains to be seen 
whether they have sufficient vitality and 
idealism to leaven the old ideas and cre- 
ate the Germany they desire. 

You hear extremely varied opinions 
about the Youth Movement when in Ger- 
many. Conservatives consider it a scan- 
dal, a menace to the well-being of youth. 
Others will tell you that in the Youth 
Movement young people are learning to 
behave at last; still others say that it no 
longer has any vitality, that the young 
people do nothing but talk, and that they 
have no influence on the country. So 
you may take your choice, but I, for one, 
venture to believe in the Youth Move- 
ment. ; 

_ At any rate, the young people who are 
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carrying on the spirit of the first Wandervoégel are characterized 
by serious interests. They have convictions and ideals on the 
important subjects of the day. On the cultural side they have 
a real interest in the drama, books, and particularly in music and 
the folk arts. As they tramp over the country and gather in 
Youth Shelters or around campfires, their pleasures are singing 
and discussion. It is not any one class which has thus taken to 
the road. They may be adventuring students, middle-class chil- 
dren, or young workers. When these last get a holiday from 
shop or factory, do they spend it in dance halls and movie palaces ? 
No, they slip on their rucksacks, supplied with wurst and bread, 
with perhaps a chunk of cheese, and make for the country. 
Physical fitness is one of the ideals of all these young Ger- 
mans, particularly those of the north, who have gone mad over 
sport. Primarily, of course, they go in for athletics for the fun 
The old 


of the thing, but back of the play is a deeper intention. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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SHADOWS ON THE SAND 


“Light, air and sun” is the slogan of new Germany everywhere from the fashionable watering 
places,to the playgrounds and bathing beaches which the cities provide for the poor. 
seaside resorts Germany has are on the Baltic Sea, but she has innumerable beautiful lakes and rivers 


The only 


which are ideal for swimming and boating. 
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The Instituto Butantan, in which the deadliest reptiles of Brazil are kept for scientific purposes, is located on the crest of a hill over- 
looking Sao Paulo. Only a moat and a low wall separate these deadly serpents from the thrill seekers who come to watch the attendants 


THE SNAKE FARM AT SAO PAULO 


HE Hopi Indians give their 
remarkable Snake Dance in 
our Southwest, and along 

the Ganges I have seen the natives 
charm hooded cobras by the spell 
of a reed pipe, but it was a Negro 
working for Brazilian doctors who 
showed me the acme of skill and 
courage in dealing with snakes and 
who let me know that even deadly 
snakes can be used to save human 
lives. 

Somewhat breathlessly, I 
watched the barefooted man climb 
over the low stone wall into the 
enclosure where deadly jararacas 
crawled in and out of concrete 
igloos. One of the snakes coiled as 
the Negro approached. The man 
kept on until he was just a foot 
short of the distance the snake 
could strike. Almost carelessly he 
prodded the snake with a fork. 
There was a whir of brown death 
in the hot air as the jararaca 
struck, only to fall just a bit short 
of the Negro’s bare feet. Before 
he could coil to strike again the 
forked iron end of the cane had 
settled over the triangular head, 
and the attendant was bending 
down to grasp the wriggling 
reptile. 


exhibit their pets. 


By AticE Curtis DESMOND 


To the spectator, all the snakes at the Instituto Butantan seem 


equally terrifying. 


Courtesy Munson Line 


In this case, however, the attendant is 


playing with one of the harmless serpents. 


A doctor on the outside o} 
the enclosure handed over a glas 
receptacle covered with cheese: 
cloth, and the Negro, pressing thi 
poison glands on each side of thi 
snake’s head, forced from the long 
hollow fangs the yellow venon 
that dripped through the cheese] 
cloth. That poison, I was told 
would be used to make serums for 
the inoculation of animals anc 
men against the bites of other jara} 
racas throughout the great tropic 
stretches of Brazil. 

One after another the Negre 
caught the ugly, aggressive rep! 
tiles, whose fangs can penetrate 
anything but the thickest leather 
and extracted from them the 
poison accumulated in the fifteer 
days since they had been “milked.” 
For much serum is needed by the 
Brazilian government in its fight 
against the snakes. Brazil ranks 
next to India in the death rate 
from reptile poisoning, and the 
Instituto Butantan is the govern- 
ment’s one means of defense. 

Here, in what English and 
Americans call “The Snake 
Farm,” at Sao Paulo are collected 
snakes from all sections of the 
largest country in South America. 
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The most deadly of Brazilian reptiles is the jararaca, the snake which kills hundreds of people annually. In the picture at the left an attendant is holding 
one of these poisonous serpents with perfect equanimity. In the center picture a jararaca is being “milked.” The deadly venom, which will ultimately 
save human life, is poe forced from his long yellow fangs into a glass receptacle. At the right the attendant is toying with a writhing mass of 


A national law requires anyone to ship to the farm from the 
place of capture all venomous snakes and any new species of non- 
venomous snakes. Deadly snakes will not eat in captivity and 
die in approximately six months. To keep up the supply needed 
for serum about twenty snakes arrive each day, transported free 
by the railroads. 
“Naturally, the job of opening 
the mail is rather exciting but 
not sought after,” said my friend, 
Sefor Goyaz, who owned-a rub- 
ber plantation on the Amazon 
and who had invited us to visit 
‘the Snake Farm with him when 
he went for a supply of serum. 
_ To protect his workers Sefior 
Goyaz not only provided free 
boots but demanded that they be 
worn. However, no sooner was 
-his back turned than the boots, 
to which the natives were unac- 
customed, were removed. “The 
men simply will not protect them- 
selves,” the planter told us. “In 
this country where there are a 
hundred and eighty species of 
snakes, ten of them deadly, the 
importance of the Instituto Bu- 
tantan can hardly be exag- 
gerated.” 
The Instituto was started as a 
_ hobby by a Dr. Vital Brazil, now 
an old man living near Rio de 


mussuramas, which are vicious in appearance but harmless to mankind. 


in Brazil due to snake-bite. He began collecting poisonous snakes, 
native to his country, studying the effect of their venom and 
producing anti-venom serums to fight it. This serum he shipped 
for a small fee to the snake-infested areas of Brazil. In this way, 
he maintained his farm, until the publicity brought by Theodore 
Roosevelt’s visit caused the Brazilian government to take it over. 

The snakes to be avoided 
South America, Sefior Goyaz 
told us, belong to two great snake 
families called “colubrine’’ and 
uyiper. ~~ tbe “rine” or-“‘coral” 
snakes are the only colubrines in 
South America. The majority 
of venomous snakes belong to 
the viper family. In this group 
are rattlesnakes, as dreaded in 
Brazil as in our southern United 
States, and the aggressive jara- 
raca. The latter are very numer- 
ous in Brazil, which accounts for 
the many deaths caused by them. 
For the colubrine no anti-venom 
serum has been found as yet, 
but the Snake Farm is waging a 
winning fight against the vipers. 

The Snake Farm is a_ half 
hour’s ride outside Sao Paulo, 
located on the crest of a knoll. 
There are several concrete build- 
ings—laboratories, offices and 
homes for the staff—and grouped 
around them a number of snake 


_ Janeiro. He had become alarmed The jararacas are expert swimmers and are constantly slipping in pens; half-spherical cement ig- 
by the high percentage of deaths and out of the moat which surrounds their enclosure. (Continued on page 47) 
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IN THE VALLEY BELOW CUENCA 


t 


The rugged promontory between the deep gorges of the Jucar and Huecar 
century. The fortress and town which the Moors built was captured by the 
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THE CLIFF CITY OF CUENCA 


Rivers on which Cuenca is built was discovered by the Moors in the ninth 
Spaniards in 1177, and in the brilliant fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 


Cuenca became famous for its convents, its churches and its learning. 


CUENCA—THE CITY IN THE SKY 


An Ancient Stronghold of the Moors—Forgotten Beauties 


of Old Castile 


By Hupparp HuTcHINSsON 


"N THE morning the Plaza Zocodover at Toledo was filled with 
sunlight and smelled of cool stone and dust. “El Cid” stood 
in front of the Arco de la Sangre where Ferdinand took the 

oath of suzerainty of Castile. The sun was shining through the 
arch, and early peasants followed their long shadows up the steps, 
the day marching up behind them out of the Castilian plain, Eh 
Cid” was our Ford. We had named him for Spain’s national 
hero after he had taken us up ten low steps at the end of a street 
in Trujillo to the hysteric delight of the natives. There were 
three of us—an architect, a Swedish painter and myself. Our 
goal was the old town of Cuenca, a little more than a hundred 
kilometers distant. 
_ We dropped down the road out of Toledo and over the Al- 
cantara Bridge. The road ran between broad, brown, rolling 
fields. The countryside of Castile is deceiving. It tries to catch 
one napping by presenting a long straight road and monotonous 
plains of dirt. But just as one has settled down to serious driving, 
a purple canyon appears, hills invisible a moment before shoot up 
crowned with castles, and the sedate road is curvetting up and 
down between villages sketched in umber and gray against a 
harsh blue sky. There jis not ten minutes’ motoring boredom in 
\ all Spain. 
By noon the hills had become cliffs. The road ran beside a 
small deep stream at the bottom of a wide canyon. The whole 
“bottom was flat and very green with truck gardens, and with plane 


and poplar trees. Out of this plain the cliffs shot up sheer and 
smooth like walls rising out of green water. Higher up they 
broke into uneven forms. On both sides they were like vast bands 
of unfinished sculpture—a frieze designed by Titans and abandoned 
after the first rough chiseling. The Swede had begun to exclaim 
“Rodin! Michelangelo!” when the canyon took another swing. 
There, atop the cliffs, perched like children’s toys above the gigan- 
tic processional sculptures, were houses. We had arrived. 

“Voici! C’est Cuenca!” 

The architect gazed, an expression of awe upon his face. 

“T’ll say it is! Cuh—zencka!” 

It became our favorite superlative epithet. 

Two little streams, the Jucar and the Huecar, once joined upon 
a level plain. The plain rose slowly, the streams cut their way 
through limestone and sandstone until, by the time the Moors 
discovered them in the ninth century, they had isolated a great 
V-shaped promontory between converging canyons too wide for 
enemies to span, too sheer for enemies to climb. The Moors built 
a castle and a town, ran defense walls down the point of the V 
where it slanted sharply to the level of the streams, and there 
bridged them with a high bridge. 

In the course of time Ben Abet, the Moorish king of Seville, 
presented the town to Alfonso VI in a political trade with one of 
those quaintly despotic gestures that seem so arbitrary to us now. 
Apparently the Moors of Cuenca were modern-minded too. They 
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promptly rebelled. Alfonso VIII inherited an eagle’s nest of re- 
sistance. He arrived in 1177 with a Spanish army. But the town 
was never taken by assault. After a nine-months siege the Span- 
ish soldiers, disguised at night under sheepskins, crept across the 
upper plateau to the town’s back gate, so to speak, where a traitor 
Moor let them in. 

We needed no such disguises. Bleating with delight at the pic- 
turesqueness of the place, we turned “El Cid” across the ancient 
bridge and charged the Calle de la Correduria in second gear, 
scattering children and chickens as we went. On both sides of the 
street stone palaces rose, each 
with a coat-of-arms  sculp- 
tured above its door. Most of 
them proclaimed their fallen 
estate by laundry humbly dis- 
played against proud helmets 
and plumes. From this town 
went forth Alfonso de Ojeda, 
Columbus’ companion and the 
explorer of New Guiana, and 
that Andrés Hurtado de Men- 
doza, viceroy of Peru, who, to 
his eternal shame, helped to 
destroy the Incas. Like the 
other conquistadors who sur- 
vived the New World, these 
men and their followers re- 
turned to their home town and 
put up impressive palaces. 
They ushered in the glowing 
sixteenth century that lifted 
Spain to world dominance. 
Cuenca shared this glory, as it 
shared the slow and terrible 
decay that followed. 

Half-way up the street we 
came to the eighteenth-century 
fagade of the Town Hall and 
slid to rest in the old Plaza 
Mayor. High stone inclosed 
us all around, but through 
gaps between the buildings we 
could see tiny white lines of 
roads on the plains below, or 
the sculptured frieze of the 
opposite canyon wall. These 
narrow vistas, blue with dis- 
tance, gave us a sense of 
hanging magically in a stone 
cage above the earth. It was 
very still. Even the children 
stood momentarily transfixed 
by this chariot out of mo- 
dernity. Cars do not often 
ascend to the Old Town. 

At the upper end of the 
Plaza the cathedral stood 3 
above its terrace, the fagade draped in scaffolding. Workmen 
moved somnolently about it. The cathedral was founded in 1178 
by the conquering Alfonso, but the facade had been clumsily re- 
built in the seventeenth century by one José Arroyo. Now it was 
slowly being restored. 

Through force of habit we started toward the cathedral. 
“Let’s make it brief. This is an outdoor town.” We agreed on 
that. Outside, the building was simple in design. The apse and 
the big square lantern were late twelfth century; the arches were 
still in the tradition of Romanesque, heavy, grave, masculine. 
The style of the cathedral was haunted by the subtle Moorish 
ghost that so pervades Spain; the influence of the Mozarabe 
builders impressed into labor by the conquering Christians. 
Though the exterior of the cathedral was fine and solid, it was 
undistinguished and we were prepared for a mediocre interior. 

To our delight, however, the grills burst upon us like a revela- 
tion. Spanish churches isolate high altar and'choir in the nave; 
the sense of mystery gained at Notre Dame by setting the drama 
of the mass in a remote blaze of candles is achieved in Spain by 
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A CLIMBING STREET OF THE OLD TOWN 


Most of Cuenca’s streets are flights of steps that zigzag between old 


houses, many of which bear the crest of proud Castilian families. 

old glories, however, have long since vanished. Cuenca’s decline began 

in the seventeenth century; many of the old buildings have fallen into 
ruins; and the town today is a sleepy, provincial capital. 


They are if special glory of ae cathedrals. 
were particularly beautiful; the delicate virility of the black 
tracery against light gray stone-work was as exquisite as a Mozart) 
quartet. | 

“Does it please you?’ asked a gruff voice. I turned to twolf 
bushy eyebrows above red-brown eyes like an angry squirrels | 


arrogant Castilian springiness about him. 
“Tt pleases me a great deal,” I replied. 

“Good. Come here.” | 
We had planned a_ brief 
look around and a quick exit. 
But he fixed us with his glit- 
tering eyebrows and we were} 
lost. Even the architect, most} 
hardboiled with _ sacristans,}) 
had not the heart to affront} 
this man’s ferocious affection} 
for his church. His speech} 
was brusque, but his devout} 
— passion leaked out through the} 
“words. Under his guidance} 
the cathedral became a living} 
thing. It was a museum of | 
wrought iron. Almost every | 
grill closing the numerous side} 
chapels was a masterpiece of \ 
design, especially those of the} 
Capilla de los Apostoles and | 
S, Juan in the south aisle. It} 
seemed that Hernando ) 
Arenas, the genius of the} 
great screens around the high 


ironworkers here in the fif-_ 
teenth century that had be-} 
come for a time the most. 
celebrated in Spain. The iron } 


the Phcenicians had worked 
two thousand years before. | 
But our guide’s enthusiasm 


nation. 


“the dream of a caterer with 
megolamania,” 


donnas of Yanez in 


della Francesca. I 
firmly to the sacristan. 

“Sefior, it is growing late, 
and we 

ree | You want to 
see the view from the Castillo at the top of the town. Come.” 
He told us his name was José Moron. Then we told him our 
names and watched him trying to conceal the pain they invariably 
inflicted upon Spanish ears. 

The street climbed between old houses for a quarter of a mile. 
It bent a little to the right. 
dilapidated. Finally a Saracenic crenelated gate spanned the 
street. Where the Moorish symbols of the key and the open hand 
had been, two dogs barked at us from the parapet. We passed 


The spoke. 


altar, had founded a school of } 


came from nearby mines that | 


precluded complete discrimi- | 
The eighteenth-cen- | 
tury High Altar looked like | 


and the Swede | 
fled from the simpering Ma- | 
the | 
Capilla de los Caballeros, mut- 
tering about Giotto and Piero, 


{ 


The houses grew smaller, older, more : 


beneath the arches, and the sky seemed to drop down upon us. ~ 


Below us the town lay along the cliff’s edge where the houses 
clung like stiff hair above a giant’s forehead. The sky was full 
of big rapidly moving clouds of gray and purple-black, so that 
sometimes the little houses and the miniature tower of the cathe- 
dral were black against the sunlight on the plain beyond. 

We walked to the edge of the cliff over rocks and the ruined 
foundations of houses. The floor of the canyon was paved with 
little green and brown patterns, oblongs, squares, triangles. Down 
the center ran a green strip of water bordered by lombardy pop-. 


ars. From the monastery on the opposite side of the canyon a 
jvooden footbridge walked across the river on stilts. Where we 
‘srouched, the cool wind turned up our collars, but we could make 
‘but men like midges working in their gardens bare-armed. Off 
10 the right, the new town was spread out, prim and map-like. 

1 Then, and not till then, Don José motioned us along a path that 
‘rlambered down outside the ruined Gate of the Moorish Castle. 
The houses of the town peeped over the rocks that soared up to 
ur left. Great elms and poplars bordered the path, framing 


\vistas of the monumental frieze on the cliff’s face across the valley. 
|The hillside fell away 
in steep green, mead- 
jows. ‘This verdure was 
| foubly beautiful in the 
harsh Castilian coun- 
itry. The meadowland 
dropping to the stream 
‘far below, the hazy in- 
candescent sunset light 
filling the valley, the 
‘fantastic cliffs above 
‘our paths and the even 
jmore fantastic houses 
grown fast to their 
‘summits—all this con- 
‘trived an air of magic 
‘that deepened slowly 
over us with the slow 
‘invading twilight and 
‘achieved complete en- 
chantment when the 
‘path landed us very 
gently in a small level 
terrace nestled against 
the. rocks. 

It was some mo- 
ments before we no- 
ticed the chapel, so 
entirely did it. seem 
grown in among the 
shadows of the cliffs, 
deep in a fold of rock 
that billowed out above 
it. Its doors were 
open wide. High at 
‘the back above a con- 
stellation of candles 
stood the Virgin, a 
small and tender god- 
dess in a blue-starred 
robe, with clouds of 
white blossoms piled 
before her. So wholly 
did the outer and the 
inner twilight mingle, 
so fragrant of meadow 
and hillside was the 
altar, that we were 
never sure when one 
began and the other 
ended. I only remem- 
ber that quiet and 
great peace were there, 
‘and that the fountain’s 
drip chimed in and out 
through the murmur of 
an invisible priest, and the only incense was the smell of earth 
and mountain flowers. It was quite dark when we came out. I 
think Don José led us up a slanting walk through an archway cut 
in the rock, and I believe we climbed long flights of stairs in a 
kind of shadowed moonlit chasm among the cliffs, with silhouettes 
of houses high above us, but I was far too sunk in glamour to 
be sure. I even began to hear music. It drifted down faintly 
from above, and it was, quite. inconceivably, one of Chopin’s 
‘Nocturnes. With that, I gathered the shreds of my departing 
sanity together and tugged at Don José’s coat. 


of the laws of gravitation. 


Seal 


OVERHANGING THE CANYON 
Some of the houses at Cuenca are perched on the edge of the canyon in apparent defiance 


From the rickety balconies of these old homes, the inhabitants 
enjoy a magical view of the gorge with its gardens and the Castilian plain that seems to : : 
stretch endlessly into the distance. in big 
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“Is there,’ I begged, “is music being played nearby, or 

He understood; he was immensely pleased; for had he not 
chosen the moment for the sunset, the twilight chapel ? 

“Yes, sefiorito, there really is. A lady plays in that villa almost 
every night. And see—we are at the Plaza Mayor, back where 
we started.” 

Six children were crawling delightedly over “El Cid,” the Ford. 
Don José scattered them with a roar. Women were filling 
amphore at the fountain. 

“You can go back tonight if you like,” the architect said. “This 
place! ais, “too tine) a 
want to see it by moon- 
light.” 

I had known for an 
hour I wasn’t going. 
Don José said there 
were two good hotels 
in the lower town. He 
said it as one speaks of 
remote inferiors. 

“But we want to 
stay up here.” 

He pondered, looked 
us over a minute, then 
abruptly crossed the 
Plaza to immense nail- 
studded doors. for 
the first time he per- 
mitted a grin to break 
his brusque gravity. 
We knew he had ac- 
cepted us because we 
loved his town. 

“Tt is not de luxe— 
only a posada for coun- 
try people. But we 
shall see.” 

An old, thin, melan- 
choly woman in a black 
shawl opened a small 
door in the giant por- 
tals. Behind her a cor- 


ridor stretched away 
like a medieval subcel- 
lars It was white- 


washed, with eighteen- 
inch beams sunk in the 
ceiling, and it slanted 
slightly up to a remote 
lighted doorway. Once 
it had been the en- 
trance of a fortified 
palace, and one part 
slanted down under a 
black - arch where 
horses were quartered. 
It smelled of stone and, 
faintly, of cooking. 
She didn’t want to take 
us. The house had 
just been cleaned; the 
rooms were not 1n or- 
der; we were foreign- 
ers; they always lived 
hotels; what 

could she give us to eat 
that we would like. She stood twisting her apron, overcome by 
the magnitude of her sudden responsibility. Don José bullied 
and soothed her. Finally she said we could come back in an hour 
or so. Would the seforitos like an arroz—a rice? It sounded 
rather pallid, but we were ready to agree to anything. 

Don José led us off. In a small plaza of moonlight he paused, 
his hand on a low wall. Below it, on another level, lay an inclosed 
garden. 

“They used to have corridas in this plaza. Small bulls, young 
ones, you know, and amateur toreros. One afternoon the bull 
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became so furious that he 
leaped over the wall and fell in 
the garden. Two gentlemen 
were taking tea there. The 
bull, by good fortune, fell ex- 
actly on the table between them. 
‘They were very surprised.” 
We went on, stepping 
through black and silver still- 
ness, slits of streets paved with 
a strip of moonlight. People 
passed slowly; the night gave 
them queer shapes, and they 
went soundlessly on their rope- 
soled shoes. Though the 
houses boxed us in, the sense of 
space and enormous height was 
very strong even before we 
came to an arch that seemed 
hung with a luminous white 
curtain. We stepped through. 
A void of soft silver brightness 
lay before us. The canyon had 
filled with thin mist and the 
moonlight was shining down 
into it. We could smell the 
mist and the coolness. We 
walked out upon the wooden 
footbridge a long way. It was 
like walking over moonlight 
into silence. The tops of lom- 
bardy poplars showed like dark 
islands beyond the bridge rail- 
ing. After a while we turned 
and looked back. The cliff and 
town, all the fringe of houses, 
with the moonlight full on 
them, stretched against the 
black sky like a_ sculptured 
glacier rising out of the mist, 
ice-white. We looked a long 
time. Presently Don José be- 
gan to talk, bitterly. 
“You observe this 
bridge. Well, it is 
very ugly. Twenty 
years ago the Puente 
S. Pablo was of stone. 
It crossed the canyon 
a hundred and fifty 
feet above the river. 
The emperor Charles 
V built it, and it stood 
three centuries. Then 
a crack appeared in 
thes kcekyss it omites awl: 
would have cost a lit- 
tle money and time to 
build up the scaffold- 
ing to repair it. So 
they dynamited the 
bridge and built. this. 
The shock weakened 
the cliffs where the 
cathedral stands. In 
1903 the tower fell as 
a result. The finest 
choir in Spain was 
destroyed. Then five 
years ago they tore 
down some ninth-cen- 
tury Arab houses— 
perfectly preserved— 
to make a plaza, they 
said. A plaza, por 
Dios! Then they 


Cuenca, like many another Spanish city, has its groups of ageing idlers who 
gossiping and watching the lazy life of the townsfolk. Most “of the men still wear the old 
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ONE OF CUENCA’S CITIZENS 


Typical Castilians, the people of Cuenca are rugged and independent, 
though they no longer possess the vigorous, adventurous spirit that dis- 
tinguished them in the sixteenth century. From Cuenca came some of 
those great conquistadors who helped to conquer a’new world for Spain. 
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THE IDLERS’ BENCH 


fashioned knee-breeches and rope-soled shoes. 


_ and Islam come and go, chang-} 


sit for hours 


was left of the old mosque— 
and painted it. You have not] 
seen? Good. ell. 
eyes sick. They care for note | 
ing, only to destroy in a day|) 
what five centuries have taken|) 
to mature. Now the govetn-|) 
ment has made the town a na-| 
tional monument. But it has} 
acted too late, asmat alwaral 
does.” | 
“Perhaps,” I offered, “things} 
may be better. If they get a 
Republic —— | 

He shrugged, and most of} 
Spain spoke in his answer—not} 
the Spain of the three big cities,} 
but of the thousand little towns’ 
like | Cuenca—lIberian 
that have seen Carthage, Rome| 
‘ing as slowly as the rocks onl 
which they stand, and hating | 
change. 1 

“Tt will not matter. In Spain } 
all governments are the same. 
All are bad. They tax too| 
much; they waste the people’s} 
money. Since the time of} \ 
-Philip the Second it has been'| 
so. The king is worth nothing | 
and the aristocracy without} 


brains, people say.  Quién} 
sabe? Perhaps it is true. But} 
they are caballeros (gentle- | 
men). And since the unscru- | 


pulous few will always govern } 
the stupid many, I prefer cabal- | 
leros to politicians of low birth. | 
Vamos! Your dinner will be | 
ready.” | 
We returned to our inn. 
The kitchen was 
floored with worn ter- | 
ra-cotta-colored brick. | 
In the center was a. 
raised circular hearth, | 
eight feet in diameter, 
with a thing like are 
enormous plaster bell | 
that projected down, 
from the ceiling to- 
within five feet of it. 
This was the chim- 
ney. In the middle of 


the hearth, looking 
very small, a fire of 
three sticks burned 


under fire-irons. On 
them sat a big earth- 
enware pot, and from 
the pot came odors 
such as never rose 
from mere rice. We 
lolled in chairs and 
tried not to drool.” 
All around the walls 
hung copper cooking 
vessels; there was a 
stand of potted gera- 
niums in one corner, 
a box of kittens in the 
other. 

A little girl gravely 
(Continued ow page 46) . 


gan. 


The moose finds no difficulty in 
swimming from one island. to 
another. 


HE little village of Hulbert, some sixty miles west of Sault 
Ste. Marie, is no different in appearance from any other 
small lumber-mill towns in the upper peninsula of Michi- 
It will, however, afford you a privilege you will find in 

few places in the civilized world, and probably nowhere else in 

the Lake Superior country, a chance to see from the windows 


i 


of a moving train a herd of wild deer, feeding unwary and con- 


tented on an old tote road just across the railroad tracks from 


in the neighboring swamp is sufficiently 


‘magic in it—is a huge cedar swamp where 


_ contentedly on the old road while the 
train roars past. 


lar offerings of clover hay for the better 


village, lying between it and the Tahqua- 


the main street of the village. 
lf the day is not stormy and the snow 


deep to drive the deer out to the feeding 
ground for food you may see as many 
as twenty-five or thirty at a time, grazing 


These deer have been visiting the Hul- » 
bert feeding ground and receiving regu- 
part of a decade. To the north of the 
menon River—that lovely wilderness- 


flanked stream on which Hiawatha 
launched his birch canoe with the forest 
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The black bear, as this trio of youngsters indicates, still Tanges 
the forests of the Lake Superior country. 


FRIENDLY ANIMALS OF 
NORTHERN MICHIGAN 


The Engineering Feats of the Beaver—At the Moose 
Colony of Isle Royale—Odd Habits 


of the Porcupine 


By Bren East 


Photographs by the author 
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The moose on Isle Royale are un- 
wary and free from fear. 


home of great numbers of deer. In it they found an abundance 
of the cedar browse that is their favorite winter food, and shelter 
from the savage snow-laden storms that sweep down off Lake 
Superior from. December to March. 

As the swamp was cut off the deer found themselves without 
food. Some of them died, others were discovered in a dying 
condition in the deep snows of the half denuded swamp. Kindly 
villagers at Hulbert put out food for those in their immediate 
neighborhood. Others came and the dole 
grew greater. Today the Hulbert swamp 
is recognized as Michigan’s best known 
winter feeding ground for deer. 

On a single eighty-acre tract—remote 
from the village by only a few miles— 
in late winter last year, when hunger 
stalked the yard, the Michigan conserva- 
tion department fed more than five hun- 
dred famished whitetails. 

The strangest anomaly of it all is that 
in the autumn gunning season red-clad 
hunters to the number of a score or more 
make their headquarters in Hulbert and 
fare forth into the neighboring swamps 
and hardwood forests. There are no 


for the past ten years or so lumbermen 
~ have taken an annual toll. 
That swamp was originally the winter 
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This orphan cotton-tail rabbit is learning to 
take his breakfast from an eye-dropper, and 
enjoying it. 


more wary or crafty deer in the lake 
Superior country at that season of year 
than the bucks of the Hulbert swamp. 
But winter and deep snow bring the sea- 
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son of truce, and the deer seem 
to know it as well as do the 
hunters and the villagers. 

Nor is Hulbert by any means 
the only place along the south 
shore of Lake Superior where 
the traveler with open eyes may 
win interesting glimpses of the 
four-footed forest folk—nor 
are the whitetails, charming as 
they are, by any means the only 
denizens of the wilderness 
worthy of the traveler’s atten- 
tion, whether he go by train, by 
canoe, by foot or by car as part 
of the endless caravan of motor 
gypsies that stream over the 
highways of the Lake Superior 
country all summer long. 

The history of this romantic 
region, over which the flags of 
France and England and Amer- 
ica have successively flown, is 
inseparably associated with the 
glamorous story of the fur 
trade. And the beaver, whose 
glossy brown. pelt was the 
foundation upon which that 
great trade rested, the reward 


that lured trapper and voyageur A RACCOON TREED knows he has been in the wil- 


into the dark untraveled forests The raccoon is a nimble climber who generally makes his home high-up in derness, the romantic wilder- 


of the Northwest, is still found the hollow of some large tree. He is an omnivorous creature, feeding upon ness of the north—and he goes i; 
in abundance in the countless mice, small birds, birds’ eggs, frogs, fish, insects, nuts and fruit. 


streams along the south shore 
of Lake Superior. 

Little more than a decade ago this engineer of the forest was 
nearly gone from the waterways of Michigan, having all but paid 
the penalty so commonly exacted of those wild creatures that are 
of value to commerce. 

Then the state reached out a protecting legal hand to save this 
interesting and historic native son. This hand is still out-stretched 
in spite of persistent efforts on the part of trappers and fur dealers 
again to declare an open season on the beaver. And despite the 
toll taken by poachers the beaver has come back to his old haunts 
until today he may be found at least in limited numbers in every 
section of the upper peninsula of Michigan. And with his return 
he has come to have a new and strange value, a value quite aside 
from the price of his sleek brown pelt, a value that may be realized 
while the beaver is still healthy and swimming in his chosen 
stream. 


That is his value in luring} 
vacationists and tourists into | 
the wilderness he inhabits. It! | 
is not often these intruders win | 


son for he is no wanderer of | 
the daylight hours. But no| 
matter that. If the visitor} 
from downstate farm or city | 
can’ win a glimpse of the bea- 


tangle of fallen aspen that | 
marks a “cutting,” if he can’) 
study the solid mud-and-stick | 
masonry of the dam, holding 
back a head of five to ten feet | 
of water, if he can find evidence | 
of last night’s engineering, if | 
he can come upon canals, laid } 
out in an elaborate system} } 
upon the neatly rounded dome | 
__of the beaver lodge or tons of } 
sunken timber in a_ beaver } 
cache—if the visitor does these | 
things, and is perhaps able as | 
well to carry away a few chips | 
from a cutting or a freshly 
gnawed, tooth-scarred chunk of | 
timber as a souvenir, then he | 


away well content, to come back | 
another summer, and to tell his 
friends about it—not perhaps without exagg geration! 

One of the most interesting hours I have ever spent in the 
wilderness I spent one October evening on the banks of. the 
Tahquamenon River, watching two beavers at their evening meal. 
I do not know why ‘they were so unwary as to feed there in the 
tag alders, within plain sight of me only a few yards away. Per- 
haps it was because men so seldom came that way at the hour 
when they were abroad. 

I saw them first from the doorway of an ancient disused cabin, 
where I had sat for a time to rest and to watch dusk deepen over | 
the glory of the painted hardwoods along the river. 

They swam along the shore, entered a clump of tag alders 
where they had left a few pieces of aspen brush lodged the night 
before, and began their supper, the clatter of their sharp teeth. 
sounding like a fast moving shuttle. 

As soon as they became intent upon the meal I stole slowly 


THE FRIENDLY WOODCHUCK 


The woodchuck is a familiar animal in northern Michigan. Woodchucks live in colonies, forming burrows, each tenanted by a large family. When the 

ground is deep in snow they retire to their burrows and probably sleep throughout the winter. In the summer a little food will quickly win their friend- 

ship. The woodchuck at the right is lunching on a doughnut. The youngster in the center is a thoroughly domesticated household pet. On the left 
a woodchuck is seen climbing a tree. ; 
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FAMILIAR ANIMALS GF NORTHERN MICHIGAN 
_ The early history of northern Michigan, over which the flags of France, England and the United States have successively flown, is inseparably asso- 


ciated with the state’s fur-bearing animals. 


protected by the law, it would have disappeared. At the right is one of these extraordinary engineers of the forest. 
raccoon snapped in a hawk’s nest which he has been looting. The creature in the center is a porcupine sunning himself in a tree. 


down the bank to the very edge of the river. They saw me come, 
‘Iam sure of that, yet they paid me no heed and for a half hour 
or so, until darkness finally settled over river and forest, I spied 
upon them shamelessly, reveling in so rare an opportunity. 
| If the beaver showed no distrust of me, however, as much 
could not be said for an impudent little muskrat that was feeding 
‘near them. He spied me, came swimming up almost at my feet 
for a closer look—dived in sudden panic with a splash of his tail, 
intended, I suppose, to mimic the resounding slap with which 
the beaver signals alarm as he dives at the approach of an enemy. 
_A few yards out in the river the rat came to the surface and 
his curiosity promptly overcame his alarm. Back he swam, to 
repeat the performance over and over again, while I shook with 
stifled laughter and the beaver fed steadily on, entirely scornful 
of the panic I had inspired in their smaller and less dignified 
neighbor. 
- Of the many other fur bearers that figured prominently on 
the lists of the early traders in the Lake Superior country only a 
sorry remnant remains. The pine martin is beyond much ques- 
tion extinct in northern Michigan. I speak of the wilderness of 
that state because I know it best, because I have traveled it and 
lived in it a fair share of the time these past several years, in 
“quest of closer acquaintanceship with the shy furred and feathered 
folk of the forests. With the martin has gone the fisher, the 
black-cat of old-time trappers, and the wolverine, that cunning 


The glossy brown pelt of the beaver was one of the trappers’ richest rewards, and had the beaver not been 


At the left is a black-masked 


member of the weasel family, for which Michigan was early named. 

The otter, though not extinct, has been crowded near to the 
brink of extermination and is found today only on a few of the 
most remote and inaccessible of the state’s northern rivers. The 
red fox, sly ranger of the forests, has fared better than many 
of his fellows, but even his ranks have been badly thinned by 
traps and poison. 

The raccoon, black-masked wanderer of the night, is still suffi- 
ciently abundant. I have a friend, dwelling in the heart of a 
great tract of forest in the north, who is unable to harvest his 
small crop of sweet corn. The ringtails invade the field while 
the ears are still “in the milk,” and there is not enough left when 
they have finished to be worth the gathering. But my friend is 
somewhat of a philosopher and he plants a small patch of corn 
each spring and takes his reward in imagining how jealously the 
raccoons watch its growth, and how they send word abroad 
throughout the forest when the time is right for the clan to 
gather. 

The black bear, sometimes called a big brother to the raccoon, 
still ranges the forests of the Lake Superior country in fair 
numbers, sufficiently abundant at least to furnish the basis for 
many a blood-thinning tale told to tyro woodsmen in the north 
woods deer camps—and the basis for many a doubt-raising tale 
told in the downstate cities when the red-clad hunters are home 

(Continued on page 49) 


WHERE THE DEER GATHER 


4 The Hulbert swamp is one of Michigan’s best-known winter feeding grounds for deer. As a result of their long and friendly contact with human beings, 
_ the deer have lost much of their traditional fear of man and they will often wander down to the town to receive food in winter. Two does of the Michigan 
region are seen in the center and right-hand pictures. At the left is an imported reindeer. 


\ 
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THE LAST OF THE WINDJAMMERS 


From an etching by Carton Moorepart, courtesy of Kennedy & Co, 


Only a few of the old windjammers remain upon the high seas, still gallantly fighting the losing battle against the steamship. Some of these veteran sailing 
vessels were celebrated a half century ago as fast liners in sail, and they were as well known in Yokohama, Singapore, Calcutta and Melbourne as they were 
in Belfast or Liverpool, where many of them were built. 


THE SHIP LADY NICOTINE DESERTED 


A Unique Five Months’ Voyage on a Cape Horner—What Tobacco Means 


on the High Seas—Short Tempers and Empty Pipe Bowls 


By A. J. VILLIERS 


To the July issue of Travet A. J. Villiers contributed “Ships that Are Lost at Sea,” in 


which he wrote of the tragic disasters that overtook the old windjammers. 
describes a different kind of nautical disaster. 


decidedly comic aspects. 


This article 
No lives were lost, and the story has 


The comedy, however, was not appreciated by the unfortunate 
sailors, who made the long trip around the Horn. 


A. J. Villiers has sailed before the mast 


for years and is the author of “By Way of Cape Horn,’ and “Falmouth for Orders.”— 
Pp 


Editorial Note. 


HAVE only been, thank heavens, in one ship that was short 
of tobacco. I was young at the time and hadn’t smoked much 
previously; after that experience, I never smoked again. 

She was a big four-masted barque and we were over five months 
at sea, on a voyage from Australia to the English Channel, and 
the absence of tobacco turned what otherwise could easily have 
been a pleasant voyage into a decidedly unhappy one. Some of 
the older sailors were driven nearly to distraction, and in the 
course of the long voyage things reached such a state that some 
of them were so jealous of us younger ones who didn’t smoke 
and therefore didn’t suffer as they did, that they couldn’t bear the 


sight of us as we went about our work with untroubled minds. 

Short tempers! And hot words! The focs’l was a bedlam, 
more often than not, when in the ordinary course of events it 
would have been the peaceful domicile of a score-odd representa- 
tives of half the maritime nations of the world. There were fights 
and curses and nasty insinuations, and everybody looked forward 
to that voyage’s end more than they had ever looked forward to a 
port before. 

It was all the Old Man’s fault. He put to sea with no tobacco 
in the slopchest. Why he did that nobody knows; it must have 
been pure forgetfulness. It was certainly unforgivable. Every 


. 
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‘sailor knows that he may expect to purchase full supplies of to- 
‘bacco in the ship’s slopchest as long as the ship is at sea, and 
‘always the focs’l sets out to sea content in that knowledge. 
| Nobody thinks of bringing a sea stock for himself, unless he 
may know from bitter experience that the Old Man’s stock is 
-mildewed and double-priced, and remains sober in port long 
‘enough to buy some for himself. The usual thing is to leave it 
to the Old Man, and since the slopchest is his private concern and 
he gets all the profits from it—often pretty considerable—it is in 
his interests to see that he does not take the ship to sea short of 
any article which his sailors might wish to buy—and least of all, 
tobacco! 
_ For the older hands tobacco was life’s only joy. Often in the 
‘course of a long voyage the sailors are wet through, cold and 
|miserable beyond words, tired out and yet called upon to work 
harder and ever harder time and time again. Yet they accept all 
these things as part of the life, if only they may have a draw at 
their pipes and sit back for a moment or two in the evenings. 
Tobacco brought them peace of mind; it was more than a habit. 
‘It took their minds off the fact that they were hungry. They 
‘forgot, as long as they had an efficient pipe stem in their mouths, 
‘that all they could expect for three, four, and even five months 
to come would be hard work, and danger, and sea-filled decks, 
and insufficient to eat, and no proper sleep. They went con- 
tentedly to two hours of hell at the great open wheel, if they 
could have a whiff of tobacco first; they obeyed the call for all 
hands with alacrity and no abuse, if they could catch a hurried 
draw before they went out. 

And here we were, at the end, “of the first week on a long, long 
voyage, told that there was no tobacco in the slopchest. No to- 
bacco! No one had ever had experience of that before, and there 
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were men there who had been in sail all their lives. They had 
been through hell, most of them, in Cape Horn gales, and dis- 
masted ships, and starving Limejuicers, and torpedoed, helpless 
sailing ships; they had suffered, and starved, and been tortured, 
and driven almost to madness by the long fight with the sea; they 
had given blood for sailing ships, and had gone gray in the service 
of the tall ships on all oceans. But they had never been made 
to go without their smoke before. 

They looked upon the prospects of the voyage gloomily, and 
forgot that the sun shone and we had fair wind. They talked 
about the subject hotly, and sent a committee of two aft to inter- 
view the Old Man and ask him if it was true, if there wasn’t some 
terrible mistake. The Old Man wouldn’t see them. Then they 
all came, and asked him to stop a steamer if we had a chance and 
try to get some tobacco from it. The Old Man told them to get 
back for’ard where they belonged and they went, muttering and 
discontented. Of such things are mutinies made. ... The Old 
Man had tobacco enough for himself. 

We went around Good Hope that voyage, and had fifty-seven 
days to the Cape, which wouldn’t have been so bad if only some- 
times the tobacconists had forgotten their misery and had over- 
looked, for a day or so, gazing with dismay on their pipes. They 
were not to be blamed that they never forgot the agony inflicted 
on them, and they looked upon that Old Man with unkind eyes. 
He could do nothing right. The focs’l criticized him hotly, and 
declared that he could not have been in sail much or he would 
never have done a fool thing like putting to sea with no tobacco 
in the slopchest. 

The focs’l remembered that, the first evening at sea, they had 
trooped aft to buy oilskins, and sea boots, and shirts, and sheath 
knives, and caps for the voyage, and other things like that they 
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A FOUR-MASTED SCHOONER FROM THE AIR 


In the Jast days of the sailing vessel, America built many superb schooner rigged vessels with four, five and six masts. 


There was even one seven-master, 


the Thomas W. Lawson, built in 1902 and lost in 1907. The great Wyoming was launched as late as 1910. A six-master, 350 feet long and 50 feet wide, 


she was the largest wooden sailing vessel ever built. 


Many of the old schooners still serve in the coast-wise trade along the eastern seaboard. This four- 


master was photographed on a calm day off the coast of Florida. 
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LOOKING UP THE MAIN MAST 


The four-masted bark-rigged ships, with their enormous sails and powerful iron 
hulls, sometimes reached a length of more than four hundred feet and a capacity 
of more than five hundred tons. The growth in size of the sailing vessel toward 
the end of the nineteenth century was the result of a demand for cargo-carrying 
capacity and economical working instead of the extreme speed for which the 


clipper ships were built. 


could have bought for themselves in port if they hadn’t been so 
busy buying beer; the Old Man had all these things and did not 
neglect to charge sea price for them. The oilskins he handed out, 
at two pounds a suit, were rotten, useless, and could not be worn; 
newspapers could be read through the jerseys, and the caps were 
moth-eaten and the trousers moldy. But they had to pay sea price 
for all this rubbish, just the same, and they were sore. 

The men wouldn’t have minded in the least if there had also 
been tobacco; it was all in the life. If one went parish-rigged to 
sea—and somehow one always did—one must expect to pay sea 
price to the slopchest for its useless contents. Voyage after 
voyage they had done that, these old sea dogs from London and 
from Liverpool, Glasgow, Kristianssand, Stockholm, Helsingfors, 
Reval, Santa Cruz, Seattle, Bergen, Valparaiso, Wellington, 
Lofoten, Fredrikshald, Mariehamn; but they had never been asked 
to go without tobacco before in all their sea lives. 

They didn’t buckle down to it altogether, and just stare for- 
lornly at their pipes and curse the fates, the Old Man, square- 
rigged ships, themselves, and the sea. All the voyage long some 
of them never gave up the hunt for substitutes, for something that 
would burn in their pipes and make a smoke that they could 


inhale. 
quickly went—dried tea leaves, even tousled ropeyarn§ 
and dried coffee drains, flavored with a little molasses: al} 
these things were tried. (i 

The sailmaker gave himself up, after one foul-smelling| 
experiment with tarry ropeyarns mixed with hair cu) 
from his beard, to tea leaves, and all through the voyage 
he steadily smoked pipe bowl after pipe bowl of that un) 
pleasant substitute. Daily his face took on a more yel}) 
lowish tint and he grew more and more morose, but he, 
said that somehow you grew used to the tea leaves in the) 
end and anyhow a man had to puff at something. \ 

There was.a little Finn, called Perc—his real name was|)) 
Jaamansiitu Korhuunoitqxlken, or something, and nobody, 
could be expected to call him that—who was always try- 
ing out some new queer patent or other that had occurred} 
to his curious brain as offering a substitute for a smoke} 
This optimistic soul we found one day lowering himself} 
over the side on the end of a line to scrape some of the 
Indian Ocean moss from beneath the waterline, his idea} 
being to dry it in the sun, mix it with some oakum, put} 
it in his pipe, light it Gf, it would light), and see how) 
that went. He went through all this program satisfac-| 
torily enough, but unfortunately for him the mixture did] 
light and the resultant ghoulish incense, although he had 
only one puff of it, nearly killed him. It nearly suffocated} 
us who were sitting around in the focs’l and stung our) 
eyes, and though after that the indomitable Perc still} 
continued his search for a tobacco substitute he never} 
again sought to do anything with the moss that grew} 
heavily on the ship’s side. a 

Before we came to the Cape a committee of the crew! 
went aft to ask the Old Man to put in at Cape Town for} 
tobacco. He wouldn’t see them. He still had enough of} 
his own. A day or two afterwards he sent for’ard to say} 
that he would give two plugs of tobacco to any man who 
would make a good model of the ship in a bottle for him, 
so he could take it home and give it to some barmaid, we} 
supposed. (Or at least we said. We weren't inclined to} 
take a charitable view of anything then.) From the se-| 
curity of the focs’l the bearer of the Old Man’s offer was} 
told to go aft again and tell the Old Man to go to hell 
and take his tobacco with him. Nobody attempted to 
make the model. 2 

We passed Cape Agulhas, on the fifty-seventh day out, 
and saw nothing of Cape Town, of course. We didn’t! 
even see the smoke of a steamer, although we couldn't 
have been far from the land. Everybody’s hopes had been | 
centered on meeting a steamer somewhere off the Cape, 
for it was just there that we had the best chance of seeing | 
one; and here we were sneaking around without even 
raising a blur of smoke. There was desperation in the/ 
focs’l then, and damnation, too. x | 

A committee of the crew went aft again and repeated 
the procession so often that at last the Old Man said he 
would call at St. Helena if the winds were favorable. How hope, — 
scant enough before, was fed on that! There was a different spirit 
in the ship altogether, although there was still no tobacco. Pere 
compounded a mixture that week of hops (stolen from the cook), 
and saltpeter (scraped from the stringers in the hold from the 
last West Coast cargo), with a flavoring of molasses that we were 
given instead of sugar and couldn’t eat; and although the resultant 
“tobacco” burned with a curious blue flame and gave off a succes- 
sion of sparks at mysterious intervals, it was a lot better than 
dried tea leaves. At least, so Pere said. Nobody else was game 
to try it, though they always put the ropeyarn and oakum con-- 
coctions in their pipes at least once. 

The winds were favorable for St. Helena. They couldn’t help 
it. We got the southeast trade, of course, and St. Helena lay 
right in our way to the Line. On the seventy-first day out we 
picked up the island, and what a rushing of feet around the decks 
and excitement there was then! The watch below came on deck 
without being called, and everybody worked with a will at the 
braces and the sails. 

We hauled our wind a bit to come up to the island, and about 
eleven o’clock in the morning were close enough to fall in with- 


‘sail up but ran it down when we were close, and 
| waited under oars for us to come up. Just under 
“our bows one of the boat’s people threw a line 
aboard but it was missed and fell into the sea, 
)and before he could cast it again or anybody 
| aboard could throw an end down to him we had 
‘swept past and the bumboat was astern. 

| “Back your main yard!” yelled the figure in 
| the boat, and we rushed to carry out the request 
| until the Old Man asked us what the hell we were 
| doing and told us to leave things be. We swept 


| After a while we came under the lee of the 
| land and the wind fell light. We could see houses 
‘on the rocky shore, and a flagstaff and a half 
unloaded steamer lying at anchor in a little bay. 
The ship was just drifting now and the wind was 
off the land. What was the Old Man going to 
do? Go on the halfmile or go farther if neces- 
sary to bring us right in, or turn and make out 
for the open sea again after falsely raising our 
hopes? We hoped for the former and, knowing 
| our Old Man, feared the latter. We weren’t left 
long in doubt. 

_ “Square the main yard!” roared the Old Man. 
We were going to stand off, to put her before 
| the wind again and leave St. Helena and its stocks 
_ of tobacco behind, without having had as much as 
-a chance to buy a packet of gaspers from a bum- 

boat... .. 

The watch below remembered that it was be- 
‘low, and did no more work. The watch on deck 
crawled around to the braces, and slowly swung 
the yards with a curse; black looks followed the 
Old Man and nobody smiled upon him. He 
didn’t seem to notice. 

From a state of happy excitement and great 
willingness to work, the tobacconists became sud- 
denly morose, ill-tempered, sullen, with a very 
great unwillingness for work and no desire to 
hide it. Around the fore hatch the watch below 
had gathered, looking at St. Helena’s heights like 
so many Napoleons gazing sadly on the place of 
their exile; except that their sadness arose from 
the fact that they were going away from St. 
Helena, and not coming to it. Seven bells went, 
but nobody trooped into the focs’l to eat the daily | 
round of salt horse. 

And then there came hope again! Another 
bumboat was sighted ahead, and this time all 
hands stationed themselves around the ship’s side, 
from the knightheads to the poop, each with coils 
of rope to hurl into the boat so that there would 
be no fear this time of losing it. 
_ The boat ran down its sail and waited for us 
under oars. Slowly we came up, and under our bows the bow- 
_man—a copper-colored individual with a big straw hat on bearing 
the label H.M.S. Lowestofi—deftly caught the first line thrown 
to him. He climbed aboard on the second, and then there was some 
noise. Everybody was so anxious to tell what we wanted, all at 
once, that he hadn’t the faintest chance of finding out. 

The burly figure of the mate strode for’ard. He also was with- 
out tobacco and not enjoying it. 

“Tobac’! Tobac’!” he almost screamed at the unfortunate 
Negro. “We want ’em the tobac’! All ’em tobac’ in St: Helena! 
Oh, we want ’em plenty the bloody tobac’!” 

_ The Negro, when at last he could get a word in, inquired in a 
bored kind of a voice, and the most perfect English, “if a supply 
of tobacco would constitute the whole of the ship’s requirements ?” 

The abashed mate retired. He didn’t know what to say to a 
‘Negro who talked like that. .. . The Negro went on to say, as 
opportunity offered, that he had: no tobacco in the boat since ships 
usually had no need to buy it, but he would go in to St. Helena 
and get us as much as we wanted, if we would wait for him. The 
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@ And. Valier 
WET DECKS AND RUNNING FREE 


On the long voyage from Australia to England via Cape Horn, the windjammer is often 
nearly half a year at sea. During these long voyages every conceivable kind of weather may 
be encountered, from the most violent hurricane to the dead calms of the tropic waters. 


BENDING SAIL 


In fair weather or foul, work on the two-hundred-foot masts of the great square riggers is no 
child’s play. Clinging precariously to the cross bar, the heavy sails are reefed while the 


mast sways dizzily to the motion of the ship. 


Old Man said all right to that and we scraped up all the cash we 
could in the focs’l, about twelve pounds. The Negro wanted to 
leave one of his crew with us until he came back, as a surety that 
we would wait, but the Old Man wouldn’t stand for that. It was 
a long way into the little township from there, with a head wind, 
and the Negro said he couldn’t be back before about midnight. 
The Old Man said we’d wait until then, but he’d better hurry up. 

We gave the Negro two pounds on deposit, six bottles of pickles 
that were so strong nobody could eat them, and a jar of marmalade 
(focs’l stores) that had gone mildewed. So he set off, his crew 
laying back and pulling strong. 

We waited and waited, with the ship drifting slowly off. The 
mainyard was backed but still she was drifting steadily away from 
the land. Nightfall came, and the Old Man began to get a bit 
anxious. Nine o’clock, ten o’clock, eleven o’clock came and went, 
with no sign of the boat. We sent up flares and there was n 
answer. At last, a little before midnight, the Old Man got sick 
of it and we put her before the wind again, and made off. One 

(Continued on page 44) 
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TAKING A WEEK-END VACATION ON THE OCEAN 


The week-end jaunt at sea is one of the latest and most delightful ways of spending 
a holiday. A number of the great ocean liners offer four and six day jaunts stop- 
ping at Bermuda, or Nassau, then going north to Halifax and returning again to 
New York. These modern ships have been transformed into veritable summer 
watering places. There is scarcely any form of amusement which the week-end 
traveler on the high seas may not enjoy. Swimming pools, deck tennis, sun baths, 
concerts, dancing, movies and many other forms of amusement—not excepting the 
European café and restaurant—make these ships so many floating Lidos and 
Deauvilles. The variety of the life aboard these liners is indicated by these photo- 
graphs. Obviously these “thrift cruises,’ as they are called, are offering an 
exhilarating escape from the boredom of hard times. 


Photos. Cou y Cunard Line and Simmons Tours 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
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TOURING. GEE VAI, REGION 


Inland waters have contributed a great 
deal to the romance and historical glamour 
of those sections of the United States and 
Canada which border on the shores of the 
five Great Lakes. It was through these 
inland waters that such audacious explor- 
ers as Champlain, Marquette, La Salle and 
Cadillac penetrated an unknown continent, 
and many streets and parks of both Ca- 
nadian and American cities are today 
named in their honor. 

This beautiful section of America is be- 
coming increasingly popular to motorists, 
for there are good roads to all interesting 
sections. If the traveler should tire of 
motoring, he can select a delightful cruise 
through all or any one of the five Great 
Lakes. A motor trip may conveniently 
be combined with a cruise. It is now pos- 
sible, for instance, for a motorist to make 
a continuous trip to various places on the 
north shore of Lake Superior which are 
not yet accessible by roadways. 

So popular have the small lakes of New 
York and Ontario become that many mil- 
lions of dollars have been expended in cre- 
ating artificial lakes for the delectation of 
the summer visitor and permanent resi- 
dent. New Jersey boasts of a score of such 
developments where lots are marketed and 
memberships in exclusive clubs are greatly 
in demand. New York State has its chain 
of “finger lakes,” in addition to the de- 
lightful Lakes Champlain and George, 
along whose shores cluster cottages, sum- 
mer homes and hotels. Algonquin Park, 
in Ontario, abounds in such attractive 
small lakes that one wonders why they are 
still unavailable to motorists. It would 
take the traveler more than an ordinary 
lifetime to become acquainted with all the 
lakes that dot the length and breadth of 
Ontario. After visiting the Muskoka, 
Rideau and Kawartha Lake Chains, he can 
explore Lake Nipissing and Wanapitai 
Lakes, then visit the Timigami and Missis- 
sagi Forest Reserves. 

In August, special interest is added to 
Ontario because of the Canadian National 
Exhibition, which is scheduled for August 
28 to September 12. This is the fifty-third 
year of the most noteworthy annual ex- 
hibition on the continent. Here one may 
see not only displays of horticulture, live- 
stock and farm products, but in a million- 
dollar. Automotive Building one may learn 


OBIECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; 
travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse 
public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the development 
of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and of our wild 
animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all movements that make travel 
safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the world in order to secure the 
cause of international peace and justice. 
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of the most recent developments along . 


automotive lines. Excellent hotels, some 
of which are brand new, offer entertain- 
ment to the traveler. Accommodations 
may also be found at elaborate tourist 
camps and hospitable homes. 

A very popular trip this year for motor- 
ists from New York City and-environs is 
over the Lackawanna Trail or Liberty 
Highway to Binghampton, then by a choice 
of routes either through the Finger Lake 
section or the Southern Tier to Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls. Not only is there a 
good road on either side of the Niagara 
River to the Falls but a splendid concrete 
highway runs through Hamilton to To- 
ronto. The return is customarily made 
along the shore of Lake Ontario and the 
St. Lawrence River to Montreal, with the 
option of a variant through Ottawa, 
Canada’s Capital City. From Montreal 
one may drive down along Lakes Cham- 
plain and George or visit the Adirondacks 
and Catskills en route. 

Visitors from the West will come 
through Detroit or Port Huron and find 
equally permanent roads to Hamilton. 
Some who start from the upper tier of 
states would find interest in making Du- 
luth and Sault Ste. Marie stopping points, 
before entering Canada over the gravel 
road which runs along the lakes mentioned 
previously, reaching Ottawa and following 
the Ottawa River into Montreal or turn- 
ing south at North Bay for Toronto. Those 
from the West who wish to visit New 
York State’s scenic attractions would 
come to Buffalo or Jamestown on the shore 
of Lake Chautauqua. 

Booklets are available at the bureau of 
the Club on all the attractions mentioned in 
this summary, as well as time-tables and 
rates of the steamship companies which 
cover this region. Also for motorists is 
the new edition of MacNair’s “Motor- 
ways Northeast” which covers many 
routes through this section of the country 
not enumerated above. Members of the 
Club are invited to send for a free copy 
of this interesting and informative booklet. 


HOTEL NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


The following hotel is to be added to the 
Club’s official Hotel and Shop Bulletin— 
‘The Mission Inn, Riverside, California. 

Members are requested to remove the 
name of the following hotel from their 


to furnish its members information on 
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Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 
Earl of Hardwicke 


official Hotel and Shop Bulletin—Hotel 
Pearson, Chicago, Illinois. } 


ROUND-THE-WORLD CRUISES |’ 


At-this time of the year many members 
are beginning to make plans for a cruise 
around the world, or for a cruise around — 
the Mediterranean. There are a number of © 
interesting possibilities. Those members 
who are interested will find useful infor- 
mation in the two following booklets— 
“Round-the-World Cruises,” and “Medi- 
terranean Cruises.” These booklets may’ 
be obtained from the Secretary of the Club 
on request. 


CANADA’S NATIONAL PARKS 


The far-reaching importance of the na- 
tional parks in increasing the flow of tour-_ 
ists to the Dominion is shown by the grow- 
ing numbers who annually visit these great | 
scenic playgrounds. Last year, half a 
million people flocked by rail, motor, and. 
boat to the parks. Both those in the West 
and those in the East were well patronized, 
the total being 544,350 visitors. Banff 
Park attracted the greatest number, 188,-_ 
443 visiting the famous Alberta resort. 
Jasper Park drew 13,783 persons; Koo- 
tenay Park, 43,125; Waterton Lakes Park, © 
44,827; Buffalo Park, 12,537; Elk Island 
Park, 30,138; and Glacier, Revelstoke, and 
Yoho Parks combined had a total of al- 


_ most 30,000. 4 


In the East, national parks and recrea- - 
tional areas also attracted increasing num- 
bers. Point Pelee Park, the most south- 
erly point in Canada, and the St. Lawrence 
Islands Parks, both in Ontario, reported 
higher totals. The historic parks, Fort 
Anne in Nova Scotia and Fort Beausejour — 
in New Brunswick, are becoming increas- 
ingly popular. 

Indications for the present season point 
to another large influx of visitors to the na- 
tional parks and surrounding areas. 


THE MALVERN FESTIVAL 


The theatrical festival which began at 
the charming little town of Malvern, Eng- 
land, in 1929, as a tribute to the genius 
of Bernard Shaw, has expanded so that it 
now seeks to cover the whole field of drama. 
The festival this year will be held from 
August 3 to August 22, and will cover five 
centuries of English drama. Special lec- 
tures and dramatic exhibitions will be held 
for students. ; 
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Meet the Spaniards 


Ly ENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS, 
who is a frequent contributor 
to TRAVEL, has just published a 
new book on Spain—Meet the Span- 
jards (Lippincott). In Spain, Mr. 
Phillips discovered the most indivi- 
dualistic of European nations and in the 
Spaniards the most individualistic. of 
peoples. Of this land and its people 
he writes in his usual vivid and de- 
lightful way. 


A Varied Shelf 


NEW and completely revised 

edition of Julian Street’s Where 
Paris Dines (Doubleday, Doran) has 
recently been issued in a handy pocket 
edition. This book is one of the 
most complete and entertaining guides 
te Parisian restaurants available. It 
contains, in addition to information 
about more than two hundred places 
to dine, a valuable chapter on the 
wines of France and a_ French- 
English vocabulary of food. 
‘ London At Home, by M. V. Hughes 
(Morrow), is a guide to the British 
capital written especially for the 
American visitor. The book describes 
almost every aspect of the city’s life, 
emphasizing the ordinary aspects of 
London life as well as the famous 
and time-honored places which’ the 
tourist inevitably visits. 
Travelers who are planning to give 
themselves the pleasure of a trip to 
Sardinia will find Sardinia, the Island 
of the Nuraghi, by Douglas Goldring 
(William Morrow), a useful hand- 
book. He describes the customs and 
the life of the inhabitants, its vener- 
able churches and monuments and the 
strange, prehistoric towers of un- 
mortared stone still surviving from 
primitive times. Sardinia has not yet 
become the happy hunting ground of 
the tourist and the Sardinians still 
wear their gay costumes and follow 
their old customs. 
The Roman Campagna and Its 
Treasures, by Gilbert Bagnani 
(Seribner’s), contains invaluable in- 
formation about the plains and hills 
around Rome. This is the country of 
Tivoli and  Hadrian’s Villa, of 
Horace’s Sabine Farm, of the villas 
of the late Middle Ages and of a 
thousand and one more points of in- 
terest. Mr. Bagnani provides a 
wealth of historical, archeological and 
architectural information about this 
region. 
New York Is Everybodys Town,« 
»y Helen B. Josephy and Mary Mar- 
earet McBride (Putnam’s), is a 
vivacious and sophisticated handbook 
for the out-of-towner in New York. 
It tells where to shop, where to lunch 
and dine, how to visit the city, and 
where to find amusement and 
excitement. | ; 
~ Silver Seas and Golden Cities, by 
Frances - Parkinson Keyes (Live- 
tight), is a record of a long journey 
that covered not only Spain and Por- 
tugal but nine republics of South 
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TRAVELING BETWEEN (OVERS 


America. Among many other interest- 
ing experiences which Mrs. Keys de- 
scribes are a voyage over inland 
waters from Argentina to Ascension, 
the life of the native Estancia of 
Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego and 
housekeeping in Santiago. 

For many years, Havelock Ellis’ 
The Soul of Spain has ranked as one 
of the finest interpretations of Spanish 
civilization. Houghton Mifflin has 
recently issued a new illustrated edi- 
tion of this book. Though it was first 
published a number of years ago, it 
still remains a brilliant and illumi- 
nating volume on the romance, the 
women and the art of Spain and cn 
Spanish character and the civiliza- 
tion which it has created. 

A Villa in Brittany, by Donald 
Moffat (Doubleday, Doran), is a 
highly entertaining record of the ad- 
ventures of the luckless Mr. and Mrs. 
Mott who hired a summer villa in 
Brittany. Their experiences are the 
subject of eleven hilarious and satiri- 
cal chapters. Not for a long time has 
there been so entertaining a skit on 
the American tourist in France. 

Shipshape or Sea Legs Without 
Tears, by Edmund Vale (Dutton), is 
a handbook for the modern ocean 
tourist. It is crammed with fascinat- 
ing information about ocean liners and 
the sea. 


The South Pacific 


OR twenty-five years Beatrice 

Grimshaw has lived in the South 
Pacific. Occasionally she withdraws 
from civilization, slipping away from 
the settled districts of Papua to the 
outer edge of things, among the canni- 
bals and head-hunters, 
pany she finds on the whole agreeable 
and often soothing. 
Isles of Adventure (Houghton, Mif- 
flin) she gives an account of her re- 
cent visit to some of the lesser known 
tribes far up the Fly River, which she 
was the first white woman to ascend. 
There are accounts of journeys to 
faraway and fascinating Boro Budur 
in Java, to the savage Solomon 
Islands, and to New Caledonia, land 
of the lost. Miss Grimshaw writes 
with the enthusiasm and accuracy of 
the trained observer and traveler, but 
also with the charm and readableness 
of the novelist and story-teller. The 
combination is a fascinating book 
about life’ in one of the far and for- 
eign corners of the world. 


In her new book } 
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WHEARY 


Students and Teachers! 


Before you buy any luggage 
be sure to visit the Wheary 
dealer of your city and see 
Geo. H. Wheary’s ingenious 
new inventions He has mod- 
ernized luggage, by eliminat- 
ing unnecessary weight and 
perfecting new practical fea- 
tures which carry all of your 
clothes— without wrinkling. 


Now you have clothes press- 
ed before you pack. Remove 
them at journey’s end, neat, 
fresh and unwrinkled, wheth- 
er you travel by train, steam- 
ship, plane or automobile. 


For School use, you should 
have Wheary’s new Ward- 
rola, the modernized ward- 
robe that ROLLS OPEN, 
as well as one or more of 
the other three ‘‘Modernized 
Luggage’ Inventions shown 
below. Don’t take old, worn, 
cumbersome ‘‘baggage’”’ back 
to school. Fashioned in 
Wheary Duckoid canvas and 
other smart coverings. Beau- 
tifully limed and moderately 
priced. Send for intere:ting 
literature. Wheary Trunk 
Co., Racine, Wis., or 295 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


(Patented) 


WARDROLA 


A double purpose utility for daily 
use in the room as well as travel. 
Patented ‘‘Rigid-Tested"’ 5-ply body. 
Wheary Duckoid canvas or hard fibre 
covered. Pilfer-proof locks. Patented 
Cushioned Top prevents wrinkling of 
garments. Ingenious drawer-arrange- 
ment. Various models $50 to $250. 


WARDROLA 
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FRAN 
WORLD CRUISE 


Intimate, priceless contacts 
with the world at large ... rich and 
varied experience... stimulating as- 
sociations. A superb itinerary ... 
including, without extra cost, glorious 
primitive Bali... Macassar .. . 
Bangkok... Saigon, on the edge of 
the Cambodian jungle . . . Benares, 
India’s most fascinating CHV annette 
Canton... Nikko .. . and all the 
other worthwhile highlights of a 
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SKY TOURING WITH A CAMERA 
(Continued from page 12) 


natural or artificial ground illumina- 
tion which are, in themselves, illumi- 
nating. But the more spectacular 
method is ‘by flashlight bombs. 
This method antedates the great 
World War, when aerial photographs 
were taken by day and troops were 
moved about by night. Lately, how- 
ever, Captain A. W. Stevens, of our 
Air Service, has trailed a bomb be- 
hind his airplane on a long cable. 
This flashlight bomb is connected with 
an electrical timing device in the air- 
plane. When a switch is thrown the 
camera shutter opens, the bomb ex- 
plodes, and the shutter shuts, having 
made its midnight record. The bomb 
generates forty million candle-power. 
Captain Stevens tried his invention 
out over Rochester, N. Y., one night, 
broke some windows and caused such 
a riot that it was hours before the 
police could quiet the populace. The 
inventor did not try that town again. 
He went over McCook Field at 
Dayton, Ohio. Again the invention 
worked perfectly, except for the 
ground dwellers in and near Dayton. 
The Dayton people look more 
kindly upon the great performance of 
Captain A. W. Stevens and Lieuten- 
ant Jimmy Doolittle who, with elec- 
trically warmed clothing, especially 


heated cabin and motor oil, super- 
chargers for the motor cylinders and 
a desire to set a new record, sailed 
into the air thirty-seven thousand 
three hundred and eighty feet above 
Dayton, and came back with a perfect 
picture of a large part of Ohio, taken 
in a temperature of sixty-five degrees 
below zero. Captain Stevens froze 
an eyeball and Lieutenant Doolittle 
froze.a hand or so. But you can’t 
discourage an aerial photographer. 
Take a look at Smith. 

While sailing over Tampico one 
day he noted that the Tampico bull 
ring was having a matinee perform- 
ance. He flew low over the enclosure 
and got his picture. In our country 
there is a Federal law which prevents 
aviators from flying lower than one 
thousand feet over a stadium. The 
Mexicans had not such a law but 
they are very keen about their bull 
fights. So when Mr. Smith was once 
more grounded a delegation of cour- 
teous Mexicans called upon him and 
begged the distinguished sefor from 
the northern country not to fly so 
close again because it made the 
mighty toro nervous. Which is about 
the closest call Mr. Smith has had, 
Mexicans being proud, and nervous, 
also. 


THE SHIP LADY NICOTINE DESERTED 
(Continued from page 39) 


draws a veil over the gnashing of 
teeth and wailing that went on in the 
focsilisiens 

I don’t know what would have hap- 
pened if we had not chanced, about 
three weeks after that when we were 
becalmed under the Line, to meet a 
Norwegian full-rigger forty-four days 
out from Algoa Bay to Belfast. We 
hailed him, and after a few prelim- 
inaries about both our voyages, 
popped the burning question: “Have 
you any tobacco?” Back his answer 
came immediately, “Send me a boat.” 

I never saw a lifeboat put more 
quickly in the water. Having induced 
some of the twenty-four volunteers 
who leaped into it to get out again, 
the mate set off with a crew of eight 
for the Norwegian, and twenty pairs 
of tobacco-hungry eyes greedily fol- 
lowed them. The two ships were 
quite close together then, and, inside 
a few minutes our boat was coming 
back again and the mate was waving 
a white bag excitedly in the stern. 
Tobacco! The sailmaker smiled, for 
the first time that voyage. Two of 
the Swedish sailors: began to dance. 

The full-rigger hadn’t much tobacco 
to spare but they gave us all they 
had—three pounds worth of bagged 
stuff and heavy South African twist 
out of their slopchest, and another 


pound or two’s worth that the crew 
had given as a present. Perc had 
been aboard the Norwegian about two 
minutes, and in that time discovered 
that he’d been in another Norwegian 
sailer called the Sorknes which had 
fished the steward and the skipper of 
our friend out of the North Atlantic 
once when they’d been adrift for ten 
days from a torpedoed four-masted 
barque. He got six pounds from the 
steward on the strength of that occa- 
sion, but hadn’t time to bone anything 
from the skipper... . 

The Norwegian’s tobacco was surely 
the greatest prize that ever passed 
from one square-rigger to another 
under the Line. It didn’t last our 
starving cravers to port, of course, but 
even when it was all gone they still 
had some enjoyment from the mem- 
ory. They all swore that henceforth 
and forever they would take their 
own supplies of tobacco with them in 
the ships they joined and be dependent 
no more on miserly slopchests and in- 
competent Old Men, but when at last 
we came to port their hard-won wages 
went in beer and riotous living, just 
as they always had. 

But I hope for their sakes that none 
of them ever had to suffer a tobacco- 
less voyage again. 

Seca 
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THE CIRCUS COMES TO UZERCHE 


(Continued from page 17) 


The feast—for it proved to be a 
feast lasting from 9 p.m. until 1:30 
A.M.—was worth remembering. We 
had patés de foi: gras, truffles and 
‘asperges pommes persillanes from 
Toulouse; rabbit (civet de liévre a 
Vv Armagnac) from Auch; leg of mut- 
‘ton (gigot au Genjevre) from Gail- 
lac; black and red and yellow wine 
from Aurillac (brought by Jules 
‘Fumel); baked thrush (la Grive 
Espagnole) from Tarbes; and a thou- 
sand other delicacies which were 
placed upon our plates as fast as we 
cleared them of one. The four men 
laughed and winked among them- 
selves, promising Antonino a great 
surprise. 

Henri Augeac finally said that he 
would tell us when he was sure that 
the avion would actually fly. “The 
name of Argentat shall ring through- 
out France!” cried Bazas, leaping to 
his feet, raising a glass of Medoc high 
into the air. The others followed. 
More wine followed more _ food. 
Everything became quite hazy. I re- 
member that Antonino was shouting 
that we would fly from here to Pied- 
MONE. <2: 

Antonino woke me up at four 
o'clock the next morning. ‘Well, we 
are in for it,” he said. 

“In for it?” 

_ “There was really no necessity of 
you promising to fly the glider last 
night,” he admonished severely. 

“Fly it?” 2 

_ “Yes. If we are to be there at five 
you will have to hurry. Fly it just a 
little way. You must remember not 
to break it. A few. feet will be 
enough to satisfy them.” 
If a local photographer had not 
taken a picture of the glider with the 
crowd around it, I think I would still 
believe that all that passed was due 
to the black wine of the Corréze. 
Only when I look at the photograph 
and see Antonino holding the tail, 
Jean Barzas with his gray walrus 
moustache and flat, black felt hat, his 
wife behind him, and the lank d’Ar- 
mande behind them, standing by the 
right wing; the Mayor with his beard. 
and cap at the left; and the wood- 
workers kneeling at the tail; do I 
realize that JI actually took that 
damned glider and tried to fly it one 
Friday morning in middle summer- 
time. 

There is something in the air of 
the Corréze that makes one a little 
mad. Perhaps it is the dark hills. 
Perhaps it is the feeling that you are 
in another age. Perhaps, after all, it 
is the black wine. Anyway, I have 
the photograph with me to prove that 
it was not a dream. 

The crowd gathered around us on 
the crest of a hill. The Dordogne 
was below and to the right. In the, 
distance you could see the ruins of the 
old Chateau of the Count de Marveug 
which was blown up during the great 
Revolution. The photographer in- 
sisted upon taking the picture. The 
wind made the wings of the glider 
flutter while we held still for two 
seconds. 
old. One does not expect an “action” 
picture with a thirty-year-old appa- 
ratus, ein? At least that is what he 
told us. - 

Antonino was sweating as if he had 


; 
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His camera was thirty years. 


finished his act. “My God!” he said. 
“Be careful. Think of my father.” I 
placed my forearms on the bars of the 
contraption. Except for the waxed 
cloth, the glider was very much like 
the one Jean Graffoulier and I had 
built the year before. But ours had 
been built to fly! A strong breeze 
flowed up the mountain and the glider 
tugged at my shoulders. Antonino 
and Maurice each took a wing. “You 
must not fail!’ Augeac shouted. His 
face twisted into a wink, “Remem- 
ber my secret!” A little boy said 
something in the patois and everyone 
laughed. 

“Allons-j!” said Maurice huskily. 
We ran sixty feet to the edge of the 
slope when, with no effort on my 
part, the glider cleared the ground 
with the rising wind. Some of the 
spectators started to shout. They told 
me afterwards the glider was nearly 
four minutes in the air, which is quite 
good for a hang-type machine. I 
coasted over a vineyard. A gust of 
wind lazily caught my left wing. I 
swung to the right but the red earth 
careened below me. Before the ma- 
chine could recover it faltered, slipped, 
and dropped slowly downwards like a 
feather in a draft of air. One wing 
hit the ground, buckled gently and 
broke the fall. I tumbled forward, 
smashed through the “bird-cage” 
framework, tripped in the loose gravel 
and came to a stop in a tangle of wire, 
broken longerons and cloth. 

Antonino ran down in long loping 
bounces. He looked at the wreck, 
asked if I were hurt, and when I said 
“No,” sat down beside me and put his 
hands around his head. The whole 
village flowed down the hill. Two 
hours later some careless onlooker in 
the crowd carelessly dropped a match. 
The waxed cotton caught fire. The 
wreck flared high and soon was 
smoldering ashes. Antonino walked 
to the hotel as if he were in a dream. 
He took the little train for Tulle the 
next morning; from Tulle he would 
transfer to Brive and meet his father. 
“You are not coming?” he asked. I 


-shook my head. 


For a week afterwards the “L’Ai- 
glon de Corrése’ foamed and raged, 
accusing the rival villagers of Auril- 
lac of setting fire to the machine- 
volant, out of jealousy. I wrote papa 
Gouttatiére a long letter, mailed it, 
and went for a week’s fishing trip 
down the Dordogne. When I came 
back, a letter was waiting for me. “It 
was neither your fault nor that of 
Antonino,” papa Gouttatiére wrote in 
his cramped handwriting, “It was an 
accident and we of the circus have 
many accidents. It is nothing to cry 
about ..'. you will be pleased to 
know that we have bought the new 
cinéma parlant which has so startled 
Brive. We traded our circus for this 
magnificent new attraction. It is true 
that I still have some number of pay- 
ments to make in addition but that 
is as nothing. Our cinéma parlant 
attracts prodigious crowds.... I 
have finished your manuscript. Mama 
Gouttatiére has been preparing some 
excellent wine soup. You must come 
and taste civilized food once more. 
We shall expect you... .” 

I left next day. Argentat was 

(Continued on page 46) 
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THE CIRCUS COMES TO UZERCHE 
(Continued from page 45) 


drowsing under a midi sun. Life had 
resumed its uneventful flow. Henri 
Augeac met me mournfully at the 
“Monsieur le 
his profound re- 
gards. It was too hot for him to 
come down to the station.’ The 
wood-burning locomotive whistled. I 
had one question to ask before I left: 

“Tell me, Monsieur Augeac, what 


Maire sends you 


was your grand surprise to be? The 
surprise you promised us at the 
feast?” 

He opened his eyes, “Bo’ dios! We 


had it all arranged for the governor 
of the department of the Corréze to 
attend a féte in honor of the first ma- 
chine volant in Argentat. The name 
of Argentat would have been spread 
across France. What glory!” 

The train puffed and chugged. I 


climbed into the one car. From the 
open window I could see him staring 
sadly down the tracks, a lonesome 
figure, a black mass against the red 
station and the purple hills of the 
Corréze. The train moved. His face 
suddenly seemed to expand. Just as 
I was sitting down he ran, breathless, 
a few yards even with the window 
and shouted something in his patois. 

“What did he say?” I asked the 
stout gentleman next to me. 

“He said, ‘After all, it flew,’” re- 
plied the stout gentleman, “but by the 
great Saint Michel I cannot tell you 
what he meant by that. These peo- 
ple of Corréze are slightly mad. You 
must pay no attention to them.” 

The stout gentleman wiped his face 
and asked me if I had‘ ever been to 
Paris. 


CUENCA—THE CITY IN THE SKY 
(Continued from page 32) 


explained to me the jokes in the comic 
section of La Voz, tracing the pictures 
with one finger and reading the bal- 
loons ‘aloud very slowly, looking up 
with a slow shy smile of great delight 
when I understood. An old man was 
showing last month’s copy of the 
Literary Digest to the architect and 
saying he always subscribed to Amer- 
ican magazines for the pictures. The 
Swede was sketching the old woman 
under the chimney-bell. It was warm 
and cozy and we were very happy and 
very hungry. 

Presently she carried the pot across 
the hall to a room with a round table 
covered by a red linen cloth. The room 
had a desk, a clock big as a campanile, 
a six-foot sideboard of carved black 
oak, and three chairs. And it was a 
small room. There were wine on the 
table and a long loaf of thick-crust 
bread and a heavy blue bowl full of 
oranges and apricots. 

She took the lid off the pot, and stood 
watching us while the architect ladled 
out brown rice and unrecognizables. 
The spoon clinked. 

“Struck sea-bottom,” he said, and up 


came a small shell. Nothing could 
have surprised us by then. ‘Hurry,’ 
we said, 

We all tasted at once, then lifted 
reverent eyes to heaven. I have eaten 
from Paris to Tahiti, but there was 
never anything like that a@rroz con 
carne y almejas, cooked in a six-hun- 
dred-year-old inn by a woman who 
looked like a weathered edition of 
Whistler’s mother. She had paved the 
dish with clams, put in rice and meat 
and rosemarin, and charmed the whole 
with some secret spell of her own. We 
ate until the last grain vanished, licked 
the clam shells, and lay back in bestial 
content. Upstairs—we had seen them 
large beds waited for us, thick and 
lumpy and comfortable after the man- 
ner of country Spanish beds, spread 
with handwoven blankets. Outside the 
moonlight glittered on the cliffs, and 
Don José was coming in the morning 
to take us to a fiesta down the valley. 

The Swede’s blue eyes were glazed 
with bliss. The architect, with diffi- 
culty, raised his head. 

“Cuh-wencka!” he said. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE FLOWING HIGHWAY 
(Continued from page 20) 


originally pioneered by Champlain 
across Ontario from the Bay of Quinte, 
just above the head of the St. Law- 
rence in Lake Ontario, to the foot of 
Georgian Bay. All of the rapids have 
been eliminated by the use of dams, 
locks, and canals. The distance is two 
hundred and fifty miles, in which forty- 
two locks are passed, a score of lakes 
crossed, and many sections of rivers 
traversed. One could go with a boat 
and outboard on a trailer to either end 
of to any lock on the canal. 

But perhaps the section most readily 
available to the greatest number of 
Americans for river-holidaying is the 
Ohio River basin. Fifty dams have 
converted the Ohio between Pittsburgh 
and Cairo into a thousand miles of 
slack-water pools that offer perfect 
outboard motoring conditions. Im- 


Do 
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proved sections of the Tennessee, Cum- 


berland, Kentucky, Kanawha, Green, 
and other tributaries provide twice as 
much more. Some of the finest scenic 
portions of America are found on these 
Appalachian-draining branches of the 
Ohio, while, as for the main, stream 
itself, not even the fact that it threads 
and serves the most intensively indus- 
trialized area on the continent has 
robbed it of the right to be called by 
its early name, “The Beautiful River.” 
Nor is industry necessarily an zsthetic 
blight. My outstanding memories of 
my Ohio voyage have to do with the 
sun striking through the smoke above 
Pittsburgh and the paling fires of the 
blast furnaces of Ironton reflected in 
the still water above a dam on a misty 
morning. 
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THE SNAKE FARM AT SAO PAULO 
(Continued from page. 27) 


loos like miniature Eskimo icehouses 
some four feet high inclosed in sec- 
tions by low walls and moats. A sign 
on a pole rising from one inclosure 
before the main building warned: 
cobras malo. Looking over the wall 
into this pen we saw hundreds of 
snakes (for the Brazilian word for 
snake is cobra) basking in the warm 
sunshine. 

It was from this pen, surrounded 
inside by a moat, that the Negro took 
the snakes we saw him milk. 

As well as manufacturing serums 
for snake-bite, the Instituto Butantan 
also breeds and distributes the natural 
enemy of the jararaca. The latter 
can kill its own breed only by ten 
injections of its poison. It is deadly 
to all other animals except a few 
“snake-eaters”—some hedgehogs, the 
Indian mongoose, and a Brazilian 
snake called the mussurama. This 
useiul reptile is black and from five 
to eight feet long. To mankind its 
bite is not deadly. It lives on other 
snakes—by preference, poisonous ones. 
It can also be fed and thrives in 
captivity. 


From the pen containing the ven- 


omous snakes, Sefior Goyaz led us 
over to a similar inclosure at the left 
of the building in which were kept 
these mussuramas and other harmless 
reptiles. 

“The wall of this pen is higher,” 
he pointed out. “These snakes are 
athletes. They could climb a lower 
barrier.” 

When the Negro attendant entered 
this inclosure it was apparently empty. 
Not a serpent in sight! He reached 
his cane up into an innocent-looking 
spruce tree growing in the center of 
the pen. Then it literally rained 
snakes. What we had thought were 
branches had been reptiles asleep in 
the tree. A species of constrictor, 
sixteen feet long and as fat as a rain- 
pipe, belied their reputation for slug- 
gishness as they slipped to the ground. 
Even a big clumsy sucury dropped 
from the tree with lightning-like 
movements to coil on the ground and 
snap at the Negro’s legs, returning 
to the attack as often as he threw it 
away with his crooked iron stick. Al- 
though he knew the bite of these 
snakes to be harmless we wondered 
the Negro did not flee when the mon- 
sters attacked him with jaws open! 
But all these snakes, however, were 
oily to serve as companions for the 
mussuramas, great numbers of which 
were raised in this pen and sent to 
the snake-infested areas of Brazil. 

Ironically, these non-poisonous 
snakes were larger and more vicious- 
looking than the venomous ones. Only 
repeated assurance fromthe attendant 
convinced us that they were not dan- 
gerous. According to this intelligent 
Negro harmless snakes in Brazil may 
also be distinguished by the lack of 
any tail; they lay eggs and can be 
fed, while the dangerous ones pro- 
duce their young alive antl starve 
themselves to death in captivity. 

- For our benefit the attendant started 
a snake-eating contest. 
pound of the mussuramas he threw a 
jararaca about four feet long. One 
Mack snake, who had not eaten within 
2 weék, passed him by, but another 
sprang at him. This fellow, who had 
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Into the com- - 


not eaten for a fortnight, felt him over 
with his tongue to see if he was alive. 
These mussuramas eat only fresh 
meat—very fresh, as you'll see. Find- 
ing that he would make a nice meal, 
the black snake knotted himself 
around the viper so closely that, ex- 
cept for their difference in color, they 
appeared to be one snake. The viper, 
resenting this familiarity, opened his 
huge mouth, displaying his erect fangs 
on the upper jaw, wriggled around 
and bit savagely into the back of the 
black snake until the yellow venom 
ran down its scales. 

The black snake only tightened his 
grip. The jararaca could neither tear 
with his teeth nor crush with his 
coils; the poison was all he had for 
defense. And the black snake was 
immune to his venom! Gradually the 
black snake coiled himself around his 
enemy’s head, carefully protecting his 
own head in another fold, until he 
caught the jaw of the viper in his 
mouth. The poisonous snake’s eyes 
still gleamed wickedly, but he was 
dying. Chewing hard the black snake 
began crunching his enemy’s head flat 
by pressure of his powerful mouth, 
twisting himself around meanwhile so 
as to break the viper’s spinal column. 

When the jararaca’s head was 
crushed, the black snake began swal- 
lowing his opponent’s head first by 
crawling outside of him. Every once 
in a while he wriggled his body ap- 
parently to increase his capacity. 
Aside from that he_just masticated 
steadily, working his way along in 
successive bits. We thought he must 
be getting indigestion during this 
swallowing-act as his half-dead enemy 
continued to struggle convulsively. 
But five minutes after the swallowing 
had begun, we saw the white tail of 


the jararaca disappear down the 
throat of the black snake. One snake 
remained where two had been. Then, 


satisfied, our black cannibal crawled 
placidly off to his igloo to sleep off 
his banquet. 

Down the hill beyond the stables 
where the animals were kept to be 
injected with the poison and produce 
serum, we found the museum of the 
Instituto Butantan. In this building 
exhibits taught how to guard against 
snake-bite and how to use the dif- 
ferent serums. In glass cases were 
arranged bottles containing specimens 
of the yellow venom of the jararaca; 
the smaller quantity, but more deadly, 
white venom of the rattlesnake, and 
poison of other reptiles. 

The venom of the jararaca and the 
rattlesnake, both members of the viper 
family, are enough alike, the attend- 
ant explained to us, so that a person 
or animal immune to one is usually 
unharmed by the other. But the 
poison of the colubrine snake is 
totally different. A person immune 
to the bite of a viper will succumb to 
the venom of a colubrine. The bite 
of a colubrine is more painful than 
from a viper, with less swelling. After 
a viper’s nip, the victim’s blood coag- 
ulates; it becomes watery after the 
bite of a colubrine. 

“T keep eyery known serum at the 
plantation,” Sefior Goyaz told us. 
“Tf my workman can describe the 
snake that has bitten him and comes 

(Continued on page 48) 
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So the head chef 
cooked her meal 


himself 


poe little lady. The doctor 
had said, ‘‘ Your food must 
be cooked just a certain way.”’ 
And here she was in a big hotel. 
She called the manager and told 
him. He sent for the head chef 
and the head chef cooked her 
food himself. 
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THE SNAKE FARM AT SAO PAULO 
(Continued from page 47) 


to me in time, I can usually cure him 
with the serum for that particular 
serpent. But if he was too frightened 
to remember the snake, I can only in- 
ject him with the general remedy, 
which is not as effective.” 

A few days before he had left his 
plantation to come to Sao Paulo, 
Sefior Goyaz went on to say, a child 
was brought to him who had been 
bitten two hours previously. She was 
already blind and suffering horribly. 
But she managed to give him a de- 
scription of the snake. He recognized 
the serpent and injected the IJmnsti- 
tuto’s serum for the jararaca. When 
Sefior Goyaz left for Sao Paulo, the 
child. was running around his planta- 
tion—cured ! 

In a room beyond the exhibits of 
serum we came to another display of 
herbs, miraculous stones, images, and 
other fake remedies peddled through 
Brazil by witch-doctors. 

“These men,’ sighed the planter, 
“cause most of our deaths by snake- 
bite.” 

His laborers would rather visit a 
witch-doctor, he admitted, than have 
him inject them with serum. It was 
hard to teach them that these witch- 


doctors were impostors because half 
the bites from snakes, even in Brazil, 
are from harmless species. The vic- 
tim runs to a witch-doctor who rubs 
the bite with a magic image or herb. 
The bite gets well. The witch-doctor 
boasts: “My remedy is as good as s the 
Sefior’s !” 

As we drove back to Sao Paulo 
late that afternoon, Sefior Goyaz 
told us an amusing story relating to 
the fondness of Brazilians for snakes. 
They often keep harmless varieties 
for pets, it seems, and in the Amazon 
districts encourage them to live in the 
grass roofs of their huts to kill rats. 

“T was spending the night in a hut 
on the Amazon,” he told us. “During 
the night I felt a great slimy thing 
fall from the roof and around my 
body. My screams brought my host 
with a lantern. 
to be a large—but fortunately harm=- 
less—species of constrictor! As, half 
dead from fright, I freed myself from 
its coils, my host protested: ‘Sefiora, 
do not be so rough! That is only our 
Anita who lives on the roof. See, 
you have hurt her feelings! And she 
is so sympdtico. ” 


GERMAN YOUTH TAKES TO THE ROAD 
(Continued from page 25) 


Greek ideal of balanced perfection— 
the healthy mind in the healthy body 
—has taken root in New Germany, 
and become a conscious goal in the 
lives of the young. 

Every big city has its splendid sta- 
dium with sports fields, swimming pools, 
courses in physical training and sports. 
There are several schools devoted en- 
tirely to gymnastics or physical cul- 
ture, with a background of mental 
culture. The Bode School of Physical 
Culture and the Anna Herman School 
in Berlin, and the Loheland School in 
Fulda, all achieve the same end 
through different theories. They make 
a thorough study of the organism of 
the body and develop its possibilities 
through exercise and play, so that the 
perfected instrument may be used to 
express ideas and the rhythms of 
music. 

The rhythmic and emotional aspect 
of bodily activity is carried still fur- 
ther in the many fine schools of the 
dance.. The methods of the great 
teacher, Rudolph von Laban, and the 


original and powerful creations of 
Mary Wigman, once his pupil, are an 
inspiration to dancers of many coun- 
tries. Mary Wigman and her work 
express more fully than any other ex- 
ponent of the dance the spirit of youth 
in Germany today—its vigor, vitality, 
and idealism.’ She has understood the 
bewildered youth of post-War days, 
and through her teaching as well as 
her own dancing, has helped them to 
find themselves, and has become a 
leader and inspiration to them. 

Watch these young people on the 
sports fields and in the dance schools— 
their poise, their free physical expres- 
sion, the heroic build of many of them, 
reminiscent of the Teutonic gods and 
goddesses. See them on the road, bare- 
headed and barelegged, tanned to a 
handsome brown, and consider whether 
they do not hold a promise for a sane, 
healthy Germany to come. As Doctor 
Becker, the progressive Prussian min- 
ister of education some years ago, once 
said of them, they are “the gold mine 
of Germany.” 
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‘rom journeys to these same camps. 
‘The lynx is gone although his 
naller cousin, the bobcat, or wild- 
jat, still hunts snowshoe rabbits in 
‘jie tangled swamps of northern 
‘\fichigan. The timber wolf is re- 
jJuced to a remnant of his early num- 


Hays, mating and denning craftily in 
Jingle pairs here and there wherever 
| trapper’s vigilance may be for the 
Tioment eluded. The coyote has come 
1 as his larger kinsman has been 
riven out, however, and has found 
he brush country, the swamps and 
brests much to his liking, until to- 
ay he is the bane of the clearing 
armer and sheep raiser throughout 
ae upper peninsula. 

» So much for the larger fur bearers 
‘f the Lake Superior country. But 
i many of them no longer await the 
oods-wise traveler, even in. the 
“ost remote forests, at least there are 
ill many others of the four-foot clan 
at hold their own well. 

' There is, for instance, the moose 
jerd of Isle Royale, Michigan’s great 


er Lake Superior, a rock-ribbed 
nd as untamed as in the days when 
n unknown tribe of ancient people 
addled their frail canoes across the 
‘nighty lake in quest of copper from 
he open pit mines of the island. 

| The moose population of Isle 
Royale outnumbers the human popu- 
ation manyfold—and the moose popu- 
ation stays the year around, while 
the humans depart for the mainland 
tach autumn, leaving the lake-girt 
sland unpeopled and desolate for the 
winter. 

| One may reach Isle Royale by boat 
jrom Houghton, Michigan, from Du- 
juth, Minnesota, or from Port Arthur, 
|Dntario. He may stay in one of four 
irery good resort hotels while he is 
“here but that will in no wise pre- 
lint him from seeing moose in fair 
fumbers. For if he does not seek 
them out the chances are they will 
seek him, coming down to the very 
door of the hotel as a réception 
sommittee. 

There are a scattered handful of 
fisherfolk on Isle Royale, who come 
out from the north shore of Lake 
Superior in spring and remain until 
autumn gales threaten to fetter the 
harbors of the island with ice. The 
homes of the fisherfolk are snug 
tabins of logs, nestled at the feet of 
towering cliffs and ridges on the shel- 
tered Isle Royale harbors—and more 
than one of these fishermen can tell 
tales of moose that have wandered to 
their doors, perhaps lured there in 
mad fury by the hazing-of a mongrel 
dog and holding both fisherman and 
dog at bay within the cabin for hours 
with all the stubbornness and persis- 
tence of an angry bull. 

I have spent more than one inter- 
esting day with the Isle Royale 
moose, watching the great- tingainly 
animals while they fed along the 
shores of the island lakes or evaded 
hosts of insect foes in the marshy 
wallows. 

“One day I recall especially well. 
A suitry day in mid-July when the 
sun beat down pitilessly on the forest, 
no wind stirred and black flies and 


land of primitive wilderness in up- , 
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mosquitoes, tiny fiends of the northern 
wilderness, swarmed in clouds in the 
timber. On such a day the moose 
seek water or mud almost from dawn 
to dusk, doubtless for the relief it 
affords them from the heat as well 
as from the swarming insects. 

We went in that day from Chip- 
pewa harbor on the south shore of 
Isle Royale to a great moose wallow 
at the eastern end of Lake Ritchie, 
following the beaten trails of the 
moose across the ridges and through 
the swamps that make up the in- 
terior of this rugged lake-dotted is- 
land. It was a long hard jaunt 
afoot, more than five miles of rocky 
trackless wilderness. The sun and 
insects conspired to torture us and 
our cameras were heavy, our pack 
straps galling—but it was worth it 
all to see what we saw there on the 
Lake Ritchie wallow as the after- 
noon waned and the sun grew less 
oppressive. 

We watched great bulls with velvet- 
clad antlers spreading wider than the 
reach of a man’s arm, splashing and 
frolicking in the shallow waters of 
the lake like schools boys. We saw 
ungainly, ill shaped cows teaching 
their little reddish calves of the spring 
to swim—and we heard the calves pro- 
testing as plainly as human children 
tucked forcibly into the bath tub. We 
knelt in the grass and alders at the 
margin of the lake, breathless with 
interest, while a cow led her young- 
ster up within twenty feet of us when 
his lesson was done, and we saw 
amazement, resentment and finally 
fright come in her eyes when she saw 
us waiting there. 

We watched two yearling cows 
come down to water together for their 
afternoon dip, and we saw their com- 
radeship give way suddenly before 
some matter of moosey discord, saw 
them stalk toward each other like 
boxers sparring for an opening, up- 
rear and hammer each other merci- 
lessly with powerful forefeet until one 
was definitely victor and the other as 
definitely vanquished. 

‘There is another of the four-footed 
denizens of the Lake Superior forests 
that almost every traveler’.in that 
region may expect to see if he takes 
the trails that lead back from the 
clearings into the timberlands. That 
is Sir Quills, the porcupine. 

Most of the oldtimers in the north 
did not like this barbed sloth of the 
forests and it must be admitted he 
has some habits of no little inconven- 
ience around a camp. For my part, 
however, I count him one of the 
most entertaining and delightful fel- 
lows of the big woods, a genuine 
philosopher, not half the stupid dolt 
he is commonly thought to be. 

His one great fault lies in gnawing 
anything that has the slightest flavor 
of salt—and many things that haven't. 
An ax that has been used by men 
lures him irresistibly, for the taste 
of sweat on the handle, and if it be 
left outside the cabin overnight there 
will be little of the handle remaining 


-in the morning if Sir Quills pays the 


camp a visit. 

If bacon grease is spilled on the 
floor of a camp he will gnaw up 
through the floor to reach the grease- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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saturated boards—and once inside the 
cabin there are few objects from 
table and chairs to cupboard shelves 
that are not pleasing to his voracious 
tongue. 

Yet for all the seriousness of this 
fault he is as entertaining a clown 
as you will meet on the forest trails. 
I never sleep more soundly than when 
lulled into slumber by the steady 
gnawing of a grizzled old porcupine, 
like an overgrown rat, at a sill of a 
lonely forest-cloistered cabin. And 
when I am tired of hurrying I like to 


watch Sir Quills curl himself in 4 
sun-warmed crotch, high in aspen of! 
hemlock, and lie there for long bliss- 
ful hours, rocked by the wind, utterly 
unmindful of all that goes on below, 
That is as a philosopher should be. 

Never aggressive, this quilled 
sloth knows nevertheless that he has 
little need to yield the trail for others 
of the forest folk, however savage 
they may be, and there is no killer of 
the wilderness from proud eagle to 
snarling wolf that has not been found 
at one time or another suffering from 
an ill advised attack upon Sir Quills. 
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CALIFORNIA 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The trees of the wayside, and desert, 
and other floral and aboreal features 
of California. With 28 illustrations, 
many in color. $3.00 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF 
CALIFORNIA GARDENS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The trees and shrubs of the Pacific 
Coast. Illustrated with photographs and 
frontispiece in color. $3.0 


CAPISTRANO NIGHTS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
and FATHER O’SULLIVAN 


Here are the legends and folk tales 
and songs of the early Californians 
and Indians living about the famous 
mission of San Juan Capistrano. 

Illustrated by C. P, Austin $2.50 


ENCHANTED TRAILS 
OF GLACIER PARK 


By AGNES C. LAUT 


Everything anyone would want to 
know about the Park and that country 
round about the Columbia Highway. 

Illustrated. $3.00 


THE OUT TRAIL 
By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


Our vast Western playground, moun- 
tain trails, the Painted Desert, ancient 


He passed through 
adventures that no 
other white man 


has ever known. 


Condemned 
to.a Lost World 


«.. to a land where a living tree 
is unknown and where bread is un- 
familiar ... among a handful of 
people descended from intrepid Arc- 
tic navigators marooned there, and 
still living under 16th century con- 
ditions ...to the Pole of Cold 
where the mercury drops to 95° 
below zero... where a glass of 
water thrown into the air falls in 
the form of ringing crystals of 
ice.... One of the most memo- 
rable tales ever to come out of the 
Arctic, packed with high adventure, 
full of pathos and joy, squalor and 
grandeur, frustration and achieve- 
ment 32 pages of unusual 
Photographs. 


By VLADIMIR ZENZINOV 
and ISAAC DON LEVINE 


THE ROAD TO 
OBLIVION 


First Printing 5000 Copies! $3 


WARWICK 
DEEPING 


. . who flings down a bold 
challenge to modern marriage 


in his novel ‘‘The Bridge of De- 
sire,’ now leading all best seller 
lists. Every day thousands more 
men and women all over the coun- 
try are reading this fine, frank story 
of a wife, a husband and another 
woman in the dangerous days of 
modern marriage. It probes to the 
heart of the sex problem with a 
sympathy and understanding that 
could only come from the famous 
author of ‘Sorrell and Son.’”’ Do not 
miss this great story. 


THE BRIDGE OF 
DESIRE 


Nearly 50,000 copies sold. $2 


An American 
Family Abroad 


By ROBERT GORDON 
ANDERSON 


pueblos and their copper-colored in- 
WHILE IN CALIFORNIA habitants. IJlustrated end-papers $1.00 
By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The best of California, written by a 
man who knows the country intimately 
Illustrated. Pocket size. $1.50 


How one family of five—children and 
adults—tried the experiment of a year in 
Paris, living as the French do, attending 
school, studying French, seeing the heart 
of France and enjoying the dreamed-of ex- 
perience of a residence abroad. Have you 


THE CONQUEST OF 
“ OUR WESTERN 


UNDER EMPIRE ‘ever wished to do just this? If so, this 

THE By AGNES C. LAUT book will point the way and prove, as well, 

aemenianiory of «the conquestiof a charming and intimate guide to Paris. 
SKY ; our Pacific Empire; from a gigantic $3.50 Robert Gordon Anderson 
‘ wilderness into one of the most beauti- 
IN fod ful sections of the United States, 

CALI- Shed Illustrations and maps. $3.50 

FORNIA v Ou? 
S EARLY AMERICAN INNS WHEN DANA 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The California of mountain, desert 
and canyon. 
Illustrated end-papers $1.00 


A LITTLE BOOK OF 
CALIFORNIA 
MISSIONS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


No more picturesque relics of Amer- 
ica’s early days remain than the white 
line of Spanish missions strung along 
the great highway of California. This 
little book’ recounts their history, and 
describes them as they are today 

IHustrated. %$1. 00 


AND TAVERNS 
By ELISE LATHROP 


The standard book on the subject, 
covering the country from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from Mexico to 
Canada. a boon for the motor tourist. 

Illustrated. $5.00 


HISTORIC HOUSES OF 
EARLY AMERICA 


By ELISE LATHROP 
Hundreds of homes standing today 
that have seen stirring moments in the 
building of the nation. 
Illustrated. Quarto. $10.00 


At All Booksellers 


Any. of these books will be sent on approval to readers of TRAVEL who are not 
convenient to a book shop. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 4 WEST 16TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


many, 


was close to 


of Dana but 


Charles J. Rosebault 


WAS THE SUN 


By CHARLES J. ROSEBAULT 
One of Dana’s “Bright Young Men” 


Charles A. Dana lived through stirring times. He 
witnessed the revolution of 48 in France and Ger- 
was in 
Stanton during the Civil War, and as a famous editor 


intimate contact with Lincoln and 


national affairs after the Civil War, 


throughout the Reconstruction Period and later, Rose- 
bault’s book is not only charged with the personality 


is full of intimate portraits of other 


national figures, of pictures of New York life during 
the end of the 19th century and of the building of a 
great newspaper. 


$3.75 


At All Booksellers 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 4 WEST 16TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


Summer engine heat’ 


Texaco test car No. 10 driving in the Great Salt Lake Desert* 


i 


# 
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REQUIRES AN OIL THAT IS 


“CRACK-PRO 


TEXACO 


REGUS PATOFR 


THE NEW 


© 1931, The Texas Company 


IWENTY times every second, a rag- 

ing blast of flame sweeps through: the 
combustion chambers of your engine. Pis- 
ton heads, cylinder walls and wrist-pin 
bearings get intensely hot—sometimes as 
high as 350 to 400 degrees Fahrenheit— 
temperatures that would melt solder and 
cause it to flow like water! 


Only a crack-proof motor oil can live 
and work effectively at such temperatures. 
Texaco Motor Oil does. It cools and pro- 
tects these critical bearings. It prevents 


destructive friction. It preserves an un- 


broken film of rich, full-bodied, heat-resist- 
ing lubricant on every moving surface. 


Texaco Motor Oil gives you this protec- 
tion because ‘Texaco is erack-proof. It is 
proved in the lower oil consumption, the 
extra trouble-free miles, the quieter engine 
and perfect piston seal.. 


Have your crankcase drained. Fill with 
this new crack-proof Texaco. Then stop al- 
ways at the Texaco Red Star with the 
Green T for oil or gas. 


T* Hy a box ASS) (ClOgMaRAeINGY 
e Texaco Petroleum Products 5 


*You may never have to drive your car whe 
thermometer registers 120 degrees Fahrenheit 
it is comforting to know that with crack} 
Texaco in the crankcase your engine is 
protected—regardless of conditions. 4g 


YT LISTE 


toa quieter ena 


on? 


“CRACK-PROOF” 
LASTS LONG! 


